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Justifiable Optimism 


Business conditions in the South for the first half of 1954 have, 
for the most part, been good. 


It is true that bituminous coal mining areas have been hard 
hit, that work at both private and Navy shipyards suffered cutbacks 
and Army camps are shrinking. But the level of business is higher 


than in many recent years generally thought of as boom years. 


The construction industry has shown unusual strength espe- 


cially in commercial and residential building. 


The inventory adjustments that occurred during the second 
half of 1953 and early 1954 have been gradual and orderly thanks 
to the fact that banks have not pressed for liquidation of loans. And 
at present no substantial overaccumulation of inventory exists at 


either the manufacturers’, wholesalers’ or retailers’ levels. 


The business outlook for the South is good for the balance of 


the year at the very least. 
































“Why do so many executives 


It seems pointless for a man to arrive at 
a position of responsibility and affluence 
at the cost of years in which to provide 
the benefit of his ability and experience 

as well as to enjoy, personally, the 
fruits of his success. 

Yet, over the years, the sacrifice has 
become increasingly the cost executives 
pay for the position they attain. 

Why? 

If you are an executive, you have only 
to look at your own job-—and the jobs of 
other executives you know—-to realize 
that, the 


carries a heavier burden than any one 


today, executive function 
single man can physically and psycho- 
logically afford to carry. 

What is the logical way ‘‘out’’? Obvi- 
ously you and other executives just 
like you--have shouldered the burdens 
you carry because of the recognized lack 
of executive talent that, for many rea- 
sons, exists today. 

That is why more and more successful 
firms are employing the services of com- 
petent management consulting firms. In 


the early days of management counsel, 
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such services were employed chiefly 
when a business got into difficulties. 
While this remains an impelling reason 
why some businesses employ manage- 
ment counsel, most businesses are em- 
ploying it today because they are suc- 
cessful and require the broad and de- 
pendably reliable experience which a 
competent 


management engineering 


firm can provide. 


Actually, the service—after taxes and 
following increased effectiveness and 
economy of operation that result from 
unbiased management counsel — more 
than pays for itself. 

Quite frequently, the chief benefit of 
management counsel it 


brings to the executive himself—freeing 


is the relief 


him from countless duties he has as- 
sumed in order that he can devote more 
time to his most profitable function 
that of top-level decision. 

There are, today, a good number of 
proved and available management con- 
sulting firms. You may find it well worth 
your while to investigate what such a 
firm can do for you. 
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Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors 
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awe In addition to features highlighted above, Kinnear 
a vanhizing Rolling Doors have many other advantages that 
di help cut plant costs and operating costs as well as 


Be (t , d 
Plus Kinnear Paint Bond | fi oor costs 


By coiling compactly above the lintel, they not only 

Bie oe save floor and wall space, but also leave ceiling space 

Assures Extra re « clear, permitting unimpeded use of overhead cranes, 
pk Me a conveyors, and similar equipment. Materials can be 

stacked cesling-high, if desired, only a few inches from 


ege ° . . . 
the door curtain, without blocking its smooth, easy 
lila il y an operation. 


With modern pushbutton control, Kinnear Rolling 

Doors save time and labor, often eliminating the need 

Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are for a door attendant. Any number of contro! switches 

noted for lasting resistance to the : may be used at remote points. The resulting ease and 

deities, Vaden thee fe B convenience of operation leads to speedier closing of 

oe Seah z ee 9 doors, which means important savings on heating and 
vanizing provides 1.25 ozs. of zinc 


air-conditioning costs. 
per square foot of metal, per 


‘ , These are only a few of the many reasons why Kinnear Rolling Doors 
ASTM standards. Then Kinnear's are so widely used in all types of commercial, industrial and institu- 
Special Paint Bond, a phosphate ap- tional buildings everywhere. Available any size, they are always built 
plication, is added to insure thor-- : to fit the individual opening, for easy installation in new or old build- 
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Oficer ond ae eee The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 
a K INNEAR Factories: —1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 


—1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
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TIME SIGNALING RECORDING OF 


TURES You get accurate, indisputable records of 
EW FEA employee IN and OUT time. . . greater record- 
ing flexibility . . . automatic signaling of start- 
ing and stopping time from built-in bell . . . 


MORE and BETTER SERVICES! programmed control of bells, chimes, horns 


remote from recorder . . . automatic coordina- 


is 1 tion of time indicating units with time record- 
... from IBM fully automatic ing and signaling . . . easy resetting by external 


ATTENDANCE TIME RECORDERS fanthenew IBM Attendance Time Recorder, 


Write or call IBM for full information. 


hy. te 


| Save time, effort, money by 
eliminating need for manval 
supervision in control of lighting, 
heating, air conditioning, ven- 
tilating, and water flow. 
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Seven Engineering Wonders 
Selected in Mid-South Area 


Seven engineering wonders of the Mid- 
South, a section which includes Arkansas, 
West Tennessee and North Mississippi. 
have been selected by a committee of the 
Mid-South Section, American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

These engineers have ranked, in order, 
the (1) Lower river flood control; (2) 
Yazoo headwater reservoir system; (3) 
Memphis-Arkansas' bridge; (4) Bull 
Shoals Dam; (5) Coliseum building and 
livestock show grounds at Little Rock; 
(6) Delta Steam Electric Station of the 
Mississippi Power & Light Company; (7) 
Reynolds Aluminum Plant at Gum 
Springs, Arkansas. 

The selection committee pointed out 
the unmistakable fact that the new 
dams, bridges, buildings, electric gener- 
ating stations, and industries typify not 
only the rapid growth and development 
of the Mid-South in recent years but 
show the opportunities that exist for the 
future. 

They also added that the many re- 
sources of the area are still relatively 
undeveloped, and perdict that the next 
decade will see even more remarkable 
growth. 


When is a Good Job 
Not a Good Job? 


Rejection by Studebaker Corp. workers 
of a company proposal to bring wage 
rates more nearly into line with those 
of competing auto makers gives point to 
this anecdote from “The Fifth Wheel” of 
April, 1954: 

A man was applying for employment 
with a certain trucking company and 
asked the personnel manager: 

“Does your company pay my hospital 
insurance?” 

“No, you pay for it; it’s deducted from 
your salary each month,” he was in- 
formed. 

“Last place I worked they paid for it,” 
the applicant said. 

“Did they give you a life insurance 
policy, too?” the interviewer asked. 

“Sure.” 

“Profit sharing?” 

“Sure.” 

“Two and three-week vacations?” 

“Yes, and they had big bonuses, and 
gifts for your birthday, and. . .” 

“Why did you leave?" 

“The company folded.” 


Embezzlement Safeguards 
Described in Free Booklet 


Practical methods of combatting em- 
bezzlement are described in a_ booklet 
written by Lester A. Pratt, C.P.A., na- 
tionally known authority on employee 
fraud prevention. 

The 29-page publication, entitled “Em- 
bezzlement Controls for Business Enter- 
prises” may be obtained, without charge, 
from the Public Service Division, Fideli- 
ty and Deposit Company, Baltimore 3, 
Md 





Four New 
Power Stations 


MOSS LANDING, CALIFORNIA » 


One of the West Coast's biggest generating plants 
is Pacific Gas and Electric’s 575-mw steam plant on 
Monterey Bay. Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
fabricated and erected the steelwork, and fabricated the 
switching structures and transmission towers shown here. 


MARTINS CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA > 


Pennsylvania Power and Light’s new 132.5-mw out- 
door plant on the Delaware River was designed to 
operate only 3,000 to 4,000 hours per year, handling 
peak loads. Investment was minimized by such economies 
as eliminating housings for much of the equipment, leav- 
ing exposed a good deal of the 2300-ton steel framework. 
A second unit is under construction. 


q ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Back in 1948, Bethlehem fabricated and erected 
3800 tons of steelwork for Potomac Electric’s 160-mw 
steam-electric plant. Greatly increased power require- 
ments have since made it necessary to construct this 
3500-ton addition, to house two new 100-mw units. 
Final capacity will total 360 mw. 


4 DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


Niagara Mohawk’s ultra-modern steam-electric gen- 
erating station on Lake Erie. The steam turbine of each 
of the two 80-mw units is of a new design, first of its 
type ever made. Over 5000 tons of steel, fabricated and 
erected by Bethlehem Steel Company, went into the 
station’s structural framework and boiler supports. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Stee! Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Construction Keeps Business Steady 


The most popular word these days with economists and 
business forecasters is—stability. And no better term 
could be found to describe the current state of business. 

For a number of months now, total business volume has 
fluctuated but fractionally, and there appears little in the 
current crop of indicators to denote early change from 
this stabilized level. 


SOUTH'S POSITION SECURE 


Since the turn of the year it has grown increasingly ap- 
parent that the South's business would ride out the present 
cyclical dip without loss of position or prestige. 

And in a number of ways the Region is giving actually 
a better account of itsell. than most other parts of the 
Nation. 

The one exceptional region is the Far West or Pacific 
Region, which currently has dropped but four per cent 
of its 1953 manufacturing volume, and continues to rank 
high in all other segments of national economy. 

The South, as a whole, has dropped seven per cent be- 
low its 1953 manufacturing level, compared with 10 per 
cent for the Nation at large. 


SOUTHWEST PRODUCTION BEST 


Among the three Southern groups,—the South Atlantic, 
East South Central and West South Central, the last 
named is making the best showing in maintaining indus 
trial output. 

The reason therefore is not hard to fathom. Like the 
Pacific States, aircraft stands as a strong component of 
total production, and aircraft output is one of the very 
few manufacturing groups that continues as strong or 
stronger this year, compared with 1953. Results of this 
strength are to be seen not only in the dollar values being 
turned out, but also in the activity of aircraft equities on 
various stock exchanges. 


SOUTH'S WEAK SPOT 


The South shows up today as weak in the very spot 
where it has registered special strength in recent years. 

This spot is Construction. 

Currently, the Region is having difficulty maintaining 
a par with 1953 with respect to building put in place, and 
is lagging the National average to a considerable extent. 

This situation is one that was not entirely unexpected, 
for the lead the South was holding in earlier years must 
of its own weight someday come to an end. 

Even so, construction enterprise, even in the South, is 
today plunging forward at a rate highly transcendant 
over other elements of the National economy. How long 
it can go forward at this rate is a matter that will likely 
be determined circumstantially. 

In other words, the situation is likely to remain as it is 
so long as business enthusiasm runs high enough to support 
unprecedented volumes of industrial and commercial im- 
provements; and as long as the buying public remains en- 
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thusiastic in the matter of absorbing huge volumes of resi- 
dential building now being put in place. 


CONSTRUCTION, THE MAINSTAY 


However long this may be, it can be stated with little 
doubt that business fn sch will remain good so long 
as the condition exists. Construction is the prop that is 
maintaining buying power and thereby making possible 
an early recovery by distributive elements of the economy. 
These in turn can give the fillip needed to start manu- 
facturing again on an upward trend. 


REPORTS OF INTEREST 


Profits after taxes of U. S. manufacturing corporations 
in the first quarter of 1954 remained at about the same 
level as in the preceding quarter but were 9 per cent lower 
than in the first quarter of 1953, according to the Quar- 
terly Financial Report made public jointly recently by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission. Profits after taxes are estimated at $2.6 bil- 
lion both in the first quarter of 1954 and in the preceding 
quarter compared with $2.8 billion in the first quarter 
of last year. 





Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell announced re- 
cently that the non-farm job total fell by about 290,000 
between June and July 1954 to 47.9 million, according 
to employers’ reports to the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Employment gains in construction, finance, and service 
were offset by seasonal decreases in retail trade and public 
school employment, as well as by a 227,000 drop in man- 
ufacturing. Nearly all of the loss in manufacturing em- 
ployment, however, was attributable to July vacation shut- 
downs and scattered work stoppages. After allowance 
for these factors, decreases were noted in only a few in- 
dustries. Moreover, the factory workweek was stable for 
the sixth consecutive month, as the June to July change 
in average weekly hours followed the usual seasonal pat- 
tern. 

Factory hiring picked up seasonally between May and 
June white layorts fell by the usual amount, the Labor De- 
partment's Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. Neverthe- 
less, layoffs were the highest for the season in five years 
and hiring was at a postwar low for the month. 

The Department said hiring rates in the Nation's fac- 
tories rose from 27 to 36 per |,000 employees, reflecting 
the hiring of summer replacements and other temporary 
employees, such as students on vacation. 

Nonfarm housing starts declined by 7 per cent in July, 
to 112,000, following a sharp counter-seasonal rise in June, 
according to preliminary estimates of B.L.S. The June to 
July decrease of 8,000 units was geographically dispersed, 
but occurred mostly in non-metropolitan areas. In metro- 
aor areas, housing activity nearly equaled the June 
peak. 





The main advantages of a Horton Watersphere® are: 


They take up less ground space than conven- 
tional elevated tanks. 


There is less surface area to paint and maintain. 


The base may be used as a pump house or for 
other storage purposes, 


The modern, streamlined Watersphere lends an 
up-to-date look to the community or plant 
where it is installed, 

In addition to the above benefits, here is a typical case 
history to show why Waterspheres are increasing in popu- 
larity in municipal as well as private water systems 
A 100,000 gallon Watersphere installed in the municipal 
water system at South Houston, Texas, helped reduce 
pressure variations and increased minimum distribution 
pressures 15 Ibs. per sq. in. throughout the entire system. 
The city now has more water on hand at all times for fire 
protection and other emergencies. Frank J. Metyko, of 
Houston, was consulting engineer on the job. 





Waterspheres are built in standard capacities from 
25,000 to 250,000 gallons. Write our nearest office for 
further information and quotations. 


’ 


100,000-gallon Horton Watersphere installed for 
municipal water service at South Houston, Texas. 


CHICARG BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
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PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 


Regional Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


June May June 
1954 1954 1958 1954 


South : ; : $ 560 $ 545 $ 572 
Other States $1,541 $1,488 $1,573 Other States $2,279 
United States ...... $2,101 $2,033 $2,145 United States .. 


*Preliminary 


June May 
1954 


$1,090 $1,023 
$2,109 
$3,369 $3,132 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


June May June May June 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1958 


South Be oe $ 558 $ 535 South ; $ 4,590 $ 4,577 $ 5,041 
Other States ...... $ 447 $ 440 Other States ...... $15,874 $15,843 $17,953 
United States 3 $1,005 $ 975 United States ...... $20,464 $20,420 $22,994 


National Indicators 

Latest Previous Year Latest Previous Year 

Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 286.4 $ 286.2 $ 287.3 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) : 39.6 39.3 40.7 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 71.68 $ 70.74 $ 72.04 Carloadings pe 2,730 3,345 3,204 
Consumer Credit ($Mil.) .. $ 27,779 $ 27,520 $ 27,41) Consumer Prices ('47-'49-—100) 115.1 015.0 114.5 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) .... $ 78,957 $ 79,372 $ 80,167 Retail Prices ('35-'39=-100) ... 209.0 208.7 209.7 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) ... $ 44,504 $ 44,798 $ 46,160 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49-100) 110.0 110.9 109.5 
Trade Inventories ($Mil.) .. $ 34,453 $ 34,574 § 34,007 Construction Costs ('47-'49=-100) 122.3 121.4 122.1 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) ....... $163,407 $149,616 $153,846 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 44.975 43,529 42,899 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
First 6 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 6 mos. of 1953 
(Continued from page 9) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 


First 6 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 6 mos. of 1953 
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— a good place to make things 

— a good place from which to distribute things — 
nationally and internationally 

— a fine place to work and live 


ALABAMA is rich in natural resources in raw or semi-finished 


form; is blessed with abundant fresh water and is located at the center of 


a market area with a population of 25,018,900. 


Detailed study of manufacturing or distribution advantages 


as they relate to your business will be made on request. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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Chemical Spray Tower 


ee another BUTLER custom-built steel product 


for the chemical industry 


This large spray tower is off to work in the chemical industry. It will collect 
and dissipate harmful mists and noxious fumes before they contaminate 
products in process or injure plant personnel. 

Butler has the skilled engineers and craftsmen, and modern plant facil- 
ities to do the job right. You can get exactly what you need — whether it’s 
one special vessel as big as a flatcar or thousands of a production item —in 
a hurry! More than 50 years’ experience in steel fabrication is your guar- 
antee of Butler quality. 


BUTLER CAN DO IT BETTER 


Steel Plate Work ¢ Stainless Steel Fabrication ¢ Code Pressure Vessels 

Welded Structurals ¢ Boiler Breeching & Stacks © Tanks for All Purposes 

Press Forming, Breaking & Punchitig «© Anhydrous Ammonia Bulk Storage Tanks 
LPG Bulk Storage Tanks « Feed Mill Bins and Hoppers 


ME, paw” 


Menvte + of Oil Equipment bape phone or eine oe complete information, today. anaes, the — ae me 
Steel Buildings : Farm Equipment Birmingham, Alabama, is ideally located for fast, low-cost shipments through the South. 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


Santa neeeceae = BUTLER MANUFACTURING. COMPANY 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn 904 Avenue W. Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
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NOW ELECTRICAL WIRE & CABLE FF your convenience our Birmingham 


warehouse now has a complete stock of 

famous USS Tiger Brand Electric Wire 

and Cable in the types and sizes ordinarily 

STAINLESS STEEL in demand. Modern loading facilities as- 
sure prompt shipment. Central location 


WIRE ROPE means fast delivery. 


Stainless Steel sheets, plates and bars in 
all sizes are also available for immediate 
s 
PROMPT DELIVERY! ‘santos. 

Wire Rope of highest quality, in all sizes 

Send for Free Stock Lists on and types, including fiber and wire centers, 
Electrical Wire & Cable, adapted to use on all types of equipment, 
accurately measured, can be shipped 

Stainless Steel or Wire Rope. quickly. Write, wire or phone your order. 


Warehouse Address: 2316 First Avenue South, Birmingham, Ala. 
































USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 





@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel © Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, @ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axies, @ Electrical wires and cabies. 


products. bridge flooring. forgings. @ USS High Strength Steels and USS 
© Structural shapes, plates, bars, small @ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing @ Wire and wire products, including Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, mesh. woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale @ USS Stainiess Steel. 


strip, floor plate, cotton ties. © Biack, galvanized and special finish ties, nails. 
. @ Ground Open Hearth i ° 
@ Tin mill products sheets. @ Wire rope. P earth Basic Slog 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE + FAIRFIELD * HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE + MEMPHIS - NEW ORLEANS + TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN Tiié DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ALEXANDER CITY — City received bids 
for raluway station and freight warehouse 
at Fe uuJ, Pearson, Tittie & Narrows, Arcnt. 

AANDnst CLT x—City let contract to 
olen W. Wavis at $55,36y for railway sta- 
tion aud treignt warenouse. Pearson, Tittle 
& Narrows, tirst National Bank Bidg., Mont- 
gomery, Arcnt. 

ALEXANDER CITY — Joe H. Robinson, 
City mali, received bids for depot at the 
Central of Georgia Rauiroad. Pearson, Tittle 
& Narrows, First National Bank Bidg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Archts. 

IRMINGHAM—Aiabama Power Co., 600 
N. 1lstn st., tet contract to J. H. West & Son 
a switenhouse, EF. Birmingham Station, 905 

. Apaiacnee, 

InMINGHAM—Boggs Brokerage Co. re- 
ceived bid trom Mar.in Ciem, Birmingham, 
for $50,647 coid storage warenouse, 2ULn St. 
& 10th Ave. N. Lawrence S. Whitten, Arcnt. 

BIgMINGHAM — DuPont Paint Company 
let contract to James Lyemance for ware 
house. Sth Ave. & 23rd St., South. Lawrence 

Whitten, Brown-Marx Bldg., Archt. 

5. tuahenth MaM — nimering & sons, 2020 
Vanderbilt Koad, plans offices and dispiay 
rooms, morace Weaver, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—National Biscuit Co., Box 
3, Cheisea sta., New York, received bid from 
J. F, Holley Constr. Co., Inc., 905 Sixth Ave., 
N Birmingham, for $166,000 warehouse and 
office building, 13th St. & 1st Ave., S. Long 
& Gatling, Brown-Marx Building, “Archts. 

BIKRMINGHAM—Nehi Bottling Co., 225 N 
Center St., let contract to Kobins Engineering 
Co. for storage building, 225 N. Center St. 
Long & Gatling, Brown-Marx hemp Archts. 

BsaRMINGHAM—Shepherd Sloss Realty Co. 
let contract to Marbury & Pattillo Construc- 
tion Co. for parking deck and oltices, Avenue 
A 20th Street. sponses Weaver, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM—U. S. Pipe Co., 36th St. & 
Ist Ave., No. Birmingham, received bids for 
Commissary Bldg., 26th St. & 24th Alley. Van 
Keuren Davis & Co., Birmingham, Archts. 

M@BILE—Mobile Paint Co. plans ware 
bewee alterations. Ellis & Winters, Mobile, 
Archts. 

MOBILE — The Texas Co., Mobile, plans 
office ajterations and additions at plant on 
South Conception St. 

MONTGOMERY-—Ben R, Galtsman Co. has 
contract with Godin Kilgore Construction Co., 
Tallapoosa St., for warehouse. M. K. John- 
son, 335 Dexter Ave., Archt. 

WARRIOR RIVER — Alabama Power Co. 
a dam and power plant at or near New 

iope site on Sipsey Fork of Warrior River; 
also power plant at existing dam at Lock 17 
on Warrior River. 


ARKANSAS 


CBROSSETT—Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, 
let contract to Dickmans-Pickens & Bond, 
and R, P. Farnsworth & Co., Gazette Bldg., 
Little Rock, for 3 buildings and numerous 
foundations for storage tanks. 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY—Adams Engineering Co., 
19300 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, let contract to 
Republic uilders, 2904 iscayne Bivd., 
a at $187,052 for factory building at 

9000 W. Dixie Hi hway 

DADE COUNT Paul Kahan, P. O. Box 
336, Tamiami Station, Miami, let contract to 
Shafer-Miller Constr. Co., 7325 S.W. 35th St., 
Miami, for $22,869 galvanizing plant at 1301 

3.W. h Ave 


7 

DADE COUNTY—Tropical Racing Associa- 

tion, Tropical Park Race Track, Bird Road, 

let contract to Joseph G. 

, Inc., 2401 N.W. 7th St., Miami, at 

$12,500 for elevator and stairs. Steward & 
Skinner, 223 S.E. 1st, Miami, Archts. 

DADE COUNTY—Zero Food Stores, In 
let contract to Spector & Son, 575 S. W. 2nd 
Ave., Miami, for storage plant, N.W. 71st St., 
and N.W. 37th Ave. M. Tony Sherman, 625 
N.E. 78th St., Miami, Archt. 

FT. LAUDERDALE—Bordens Dairy, c/o 
John O. Brendla, 511 N. Andrews Ave., Engi- 
neer, received bid of $71,902 from Porcher- 
Mellichamp, 708 E. Broward Bilvd., Ft. 
Lauderdale. for dairy plant. 

GAINESVILLE—-Employees Fidelity Fund, 
Inec., received bids for manufacturing plant 
and utilities, Seerronts tube plant. John E. 
Pierson, Jr., 1308 S. Main St., Archt. 

GAINESVILLE. —Sperry Corp., Gainesville, 
received bid of $698,740 from Ruscon Con- 
struction, 149 E. Bay St., Charleston, for 


SEPTEMBER 


plant and utilities. Ebaugh & Goethe, Gaines- 
ville, Archt. 

HIALEAH -—~ The Christmas Co., 4848 E. 
10th Court, Hialeah, received bids for factory 
building. 

HIALEAH—Dixie Tire Co., 101 S.W. First 
St., let contract to Thomas C. McEaddy, 6112 
N.W. 6th Ave., Miami, for o*‘fices-warehouse, 
bulk gasoline storage plant at 3721 N.W. 58th 
St., to cost $50,000. C. F. Reinhardt, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Adams Bldg., Bartlesville, 
Okla., Archt. 

JACKSONVILLE — Mid-States Steel Wire 
Co., Crawfordsville, Indiana, purchased pro 
erty adjacent to | apse facilities at $100, 
for future opens 

JACKSON VILLE R. C. Motor Lines, Inc., 
let contract to M. D. Kahn Construction Co., 
Columbia, at $116,530 for warehouse and office 
— Russell Seymour, Jacksonville, 

re 

MIAMI—Custom Bilt Furniture Co., 100 
N.E. 40th St., let contract to Robert M. Mer- 
ritt, 4016 Cnase Ave., Miami Beach, for $40,- 
bg factory and show room at 101 N.E. 39th 

Miami. August Swarz, 511 N.E. 38th St., 


Miami. Archt. 
MIAMI—Edmanvel, Inc., 1815 Purdy Ave., 
Markel, 131 N.E. 


let contract to Charles H. 
110th St., Miami Shores Village, for $63,552 
office and warehouse at 331-33 N.W. 26th St 
Charles Melov, 171 Valencia Ave., Archt. 
MIAMI—General Electric Co. received bids 
for office and warehouse building at N.W. 71st 
St. & 3th Ave. Steward & Skinner, 223 S.F. 
Ist St., Archt. 
MIAMI—Harving Realty, Inc., let contract 
to Hamilton Construction Co., 151 N.E. 62nd 
St., Miami, for $180,000 service building, 2180 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in August, 1954 
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First Eight a of 1954 
First Eight Months of 1953 
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N.W. 22née St. Watson & Deutschman, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg., Archt, 
1799 S.W. 


MIAMI—Hay ood Buick, Inc., 
8th St., received bid from ‘Ader Construction 
Co., 1673 N. E, 123rd St., North Miami, at 
,997, for garage and showroom, S.W. 8th 

St. & 23rd Ave. R. K. Frese, 8340 N.E. 2nd 
Ave., Archt. : 

ny LAME —U S Rug Cleaning Institute, 3530 

N.W. 36th St., Miami, let contract to Jerome 
Construction Co., 279 N.E. 26th St., wa at 
$27,145 for plant addition at 3530 'N 36th 
St., Miami, Roy J. Schneider, 1234 $ E. 8th 
Ave., Hialeah, Archt. 

[AMI BEACHM—Southern = Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., Inc. = N.E. 2nd St., Miami, 
let contract at $170,600 to J. Y. Gooch Co., 
Inc., 1205 Congress Bldg., Miami, for ex- 
change building addition at 1540 Lenox Ave. 
Miami Beach. Armistead & Saggus, 739 W. 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Archt. 

NORTH MIAMI — Ludman Corp., 14100 
Biscayne Blvd., No. Miami, let contract to 
22nd Ave., Miami, 


ego & Sons, 575 S.W. 
at sa 600 for remelt plant, 

RTH MIAMI— Modern Metal Craftsmen, 
= OD N.E, 146th St., North Miami, let 
contract to Webb C onstruction Co., 1400 N.E. 
125th St. for addition to manufacturing lant, 

.E. 146th and N.E. 20th Lane. S Hess, 
8340 N.E. 2nd Ave., Archt. 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS—-Fabro, Inc., let contract to H. 
A. Parson, 2143 W. Broad St., for processing 


plant. H. C. Rosenberg Assoes., 
tree St., Atlanta, Archts. 

ATLANTA—Benton Bros. let contract to J 
J. Black & Co., 575 Plum St., N.W., for $151.- 
818 warehouse building. Ayers & Godwin, 211 
15 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Archts. 

ATLANTA — r. te Bottling Co 
Atlanta, received bids for bottling plant 
shops and garage buildings. Wyatt C. Hed- 
rick, 5201 Fannin St., Houston, Archt. 

FORT WENTWORTH — Southern roger 
board Corp., 335 Shaw Ave., McKeesport, 
received bids for cafeteria building. Celll- 
Flynn, 335 Shaw Ave., McKeesport, Pa., 
Archts. — rs. 

SAVA AH — Hercules Powder Co. re- 
ceived bid of $52,567 from Braum Construc 
tion Co. for office building. Cletus W. Bergen 
yr hg Bergen, 127 Habersham St., 

re’ 

STATESBORO — Cletus W. Bergen and 
William P. Bergen, 127 Habersham St 
Savannah, Ga., Archts., received bid of $460.- 
885 from Dublin Constr. Co., Dublin, for 
manufacturing plant. 

Mh a me -—— Glisson Motor Co. 
tract to J. N. Bray Co. for building. 
Thomson & eh 4 105 E. Ann St., 

WAYCROSS—Pierce Shoe Mfg. Co., Black- 
shear, Ga., plans $200,000 plant to be known 
4 Ss. C. Spatola Footwear Mivision of Pierce 

oe. 


843 Peac! 


let con- 
Greet 
Archt 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN — Detrex Corp, plans 
$1,000,000 plant. 

LOUISVILLE—Brown-Forman Distilleries 
Corp., William Lucas, Vice-Pres., plans $1 
500,000 expansion of its Early Times 
Distillery, 


LOUISIANA 


FARMERVILLE -——- Union Parish Police 
Jury received bids for health center building 
C. Scott Yeager and Assocs., Box 1105, Alex- 
andria, Archts. & Engrs. 

FRANKLINTON Washington Parish 
Police Jury sold $500,000 bond issue to con 
struct milk plant. 

INDEPENDENCE — City let contract to 
Abraham Constr. Co., DeRidder, La., at 
$42,903 for block factory building for oc- 
cupancy by Alden Mills, O. Box 1664, New 
Orleans, La. M. Robert demon Inc., 105 
N. Pine St., Hammond, La., Archts. 

LAKES CHARLES—Ford Motor Co., Lake 
Charles, plans agency building. Donald R 
Goss, Chadbourne Bidg., San Angelo, Tex 


Archt. 

MONROE—Mayor received bids for auto 
transformers for A-C primary feeders to se: 
ondary underground etwork system. 

MONROE — United Gas Corporation re 
ceived bids for $100,000 office building, 20 
block of Breard Street. 

NEW ORLEANS—James E. Comiskey Co 
Inc., 100 Common St., received bids for new 
winery building at S. Johnson & Poydras Sts 
New Orleans, H. Van Rappard, Godchaux 
Building, Archt. 

NEW ORLEANS—Corps of Engineers le! 
contract to Farnsworth & Chambers Co., Bo» 
74, Houston, and Box 332, for alterations of 
New Orleans and Lower Missouri-Pacific Lines 
R.R. by single track bridge over Algiers 
Navigation Canal. 

NEW ORLEANS—Corps of Engineers, foot 
of Prytania St., New Orleans, received bid 
for Carrollton Ave. levee enlargement and 
concrete slope pavement 

NEW ORLEANS — United Rice Milling 
Products Co., Inc., received bid of $12,911 
from Gurtler. Hebert & Co. for foundation 
for rice bins at 1701-5 Tchoupitoulas St 
Murvan M. Maxwell & Assocs., Vincent Bldg 


Archts. 
SHREVEPORT — Kansas City Souther: 
Raiiroad Shop Buildings let contract to Uni 
(Continued on page 16) 








CINEVINNIVAING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


Phone: 


59-5401 
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METALPLATE CO. sitmingham, Ala 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


(Continued from page 15) he + PR me po gael ay =, for oe rag. ong Hy -—— Le gong ae Ree _—_ 
ni . . Se : uilding and sprinkler system for plant; nati, Ohio, let contract to utheastern Con- 
eee ‘City, Mon tot O.. a6 cages Bldg., Contract ‘‘B’’—Myers & Quinn Co., Colum- — struction Co., Charlotte, for $300,000 building. 

VILLE MATTE Boat of Directors, DUS. at $165,887; CHARLOTTE —Weathers Bros. Lranster & 
a yan . ’ Contract ““C’’—Tom McIntyre Pib. Co., at Storage Co., Charlotte, received bid of $69,- 
Louisiana Cotton Festival, received bid from $24,846; 144 from Little Constructi Cc ‘harlott 
G. J. DeVille Lumber Co. for $8,030 exhibit °“¢: sony , . ee ee: = onstruction Co., Charlotte, 
building Contract Db Kleban Engr. Co. at $71,028; for office and warehouse. 
mu & Contract ‘‘E”’ Triplett Electric Co., at ENKA—American Enka Corp. let contract 
MARYLAND $27, 200 ; to Merchant Constr, Co., Asheville, for pro- 
Contract “‘F’’—Automatic Sprinkler Corp., posed million dollar research building. Struc- 
BALTIMORE—Amrco Steel Corp, plans $5,- at: $12,089; tural steel contract let to American Bridge 
ee yroject_to install new facilities. Contract ‘‘A’’—-Elevated Steel Water Stor- Co., Roanoke, Va. Six Associates, Inc., Ashe- 
MEER RLAND Pittsburgh Plate Glass age Tank, at $22,447. Johnston & Jones, ville, N. C., Archts. 
Co eae $33,756,000 glass production plant. Starkville, Archts. HICKORY -— Joan Fabrics Corp., Harold 
HYATTSVILLE—Decker & Assocs., Wash- Ansin, plans furniture upholstery fabrics 
ington, D. C., purchased 204 acre tract MISSOURI operation, 
approved for industrial and commercial ae tee co sythd nge a maton, 
ing. Giant Food Stores plan warehouse anc st wTY Koc stunt mere - . agent for owner, receive of 48,4 rom 
office building; Decker & Assoc. also plan Pegg meg toe —_ ly Ti hon ooo” aie J. W. Coston, Richlands, for storage ware- 
warehouses and office buildings. LIBERTY—Slaton Block Co.. Inc., Kansas ouse building. Wm. A. Coleman & Assocs., 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY~——Corps of Engi- City, Jay D Slaton, President plans $100,- Kinston, Archt. 
neers, Washington, D. C., plans Little Falls (99 concrete and haydite block plant. KINGS MOUNTAIN -— City received bid 











pumping station, dam and tunnel, Approxi- SPRINGFIELD—Thompson Sales Co., 300 from Leo T. Barber, Moultrie, Ga., at $242,000 
mate cost range—-$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. Kimbrough St., received bid from The Dewitt {%, municipal natural Rin fe on 


Co., National Station, Box 2262, for $125,500 Payne cho at -City of Kinston plans power 
MISSISSIPPI sales and service building, 737 St. Louis St. ? LU MB OR F tteville P i-Col 
Eugene F. Johnson & Assocs., Inc., Jefferson 41°"S" Ming. Manag Rady. « nd ha = a, 
AMROY—City received bid of $99,770 from Bldg., Archts, ‘MOORE NVI 10a pms Foal a Mills 
Westinghouse Electric Co. for two substa- ST. LAUIS—Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, j¢¢ Scat i> daa 0 Maren Coame. Ce, 
tions let contract to W. A. Lyon Construction Co., M ela ul fe $125, 567 arg Jonstr. Co., 
BOONEVILLE—Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis Lincoln, Nebraska, at $126,079 for stone dike, SHELBY — City vecel Le wie f $234,070 
24. Mo., jet contract to John M. Carson, spur levee and_bank protection in vicinity of fom Blythe Br 2 A pe Ch by t 
Springfield, Mo., for plant, Neal J. Campbell, Devil's Island Chute, vast Cape Girardeau and pntenene “y nat al naan ee sci nie Me 
St. Louls. Archt. Clear Creek Drainage District, Inv. CIVENG- STA ESVILLE Fang, Me 2 enn Serew Ca, let 
COLUMBUS— Mayor received bids for addi- 113 contract to Gilbert Engr. Co. for $2,000,000 
tion and alterations to building occupied by ST. LOUIS—Corps of Engineers, St. Louis, poets lg A. ifeallaa er 
Stuart Packing Corp. Bill Archer, Southern let contract to W. A, Lyon Construction Co., pans program. 
Bldg., Box 1149, Meridian, Archt. Lincoln, Nebraska, at $126,079 for pressure 
NATCHEZ — Armstrong Rubber Co., 475 relief wells and collector system, E. St. Louis OKLAHOMA 
Elm St., West Haven, Conn., plans $2,500,000 Vicinity. 
plant addition, -f * ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical Co. to TULSA—-Cooper Supply Co., E. R. Cooke, 
NEW ALBANY—Board of Supervisors of @Mlarge plant making phosphoric acid and Manager, Tulsa, plans two large warehouses 
Union Co. received bid of $284,716 from J. E. Phosphate salts. at S.E. cor. 41st St. & Sheridan Road. 
Staub & Co., Fulton, Miss., for Futorian Mfg TULSA—Midwestern Geophysical & Seis- 
Co, plant. John L. Turner, Milner Bldg., NORTH CAROLINA mograph Service Corp. plans scientific re- 
Jackson, Archt. search laboratories on S.W. cor, 41st St. & 
PASCAGOULA Mayor let contract to CHARLOTTE — Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Sheridan Road. 5 ’ 
Slade & McElroy, Inc., P. O. Box 255, Gulf- Charlotte, received bids for warehouse and TULSA —- Nelson Electric Mfg. Co. plans 
port, Miss., at $175,706 for 8inch steel gas office building on Chemway Road. Marsh "eW factory on N.E. cor. 41st St. and Sheri- 
transmission line. & Hawkins, Chatham Building, Charlotte, 44m Road. : 
STARKVILLE—Lockport Felt Co., Stark- Archts. (Continued on page 60) 


TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


"Under the Skyline 
of Dallas" 








the new 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL 
BAN K 


Fer information about the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or . . . 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 
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Cities Service 
aims its big guns... 






nl 


Acres of casing are mobilized in readiness at a well site. Last year 
an average of 1% producing wells were drilled every day by 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


A Growth Company 





ons LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Trickle-up. Labor leaders, who have become among 
the most articulate of radical publicity seekers, are 
trying to get the Democratic Party to make a cam- 
paign issue of what they disparagingly call the Ad- 
ministration’s “trickle-down” economic policy. Their 
assumption that trickle-up is better was disproved 
by twenty years of deficit spending which could have 
been avoided if nature and not power politics had been 
consulted. Trickle-down is nature’s way of creating 
life, energizing and enriching the elements necessary 
to sustained and vigorous growth. Trickle-up, on the 
other hand, only produces a mire. 


“Conservatism Revisited." Peter Viereck in his 
book of this title says: ‘We don’t need a century of 
the common man; we have it already, and it has only 
produced the commonest man, the irresponsible, and 
up-rooted mass-man. What we need, and what a hu- 
manistic, non-utilitarian education will foster, is a 
century of the individual man. Such a century would 
no longer change persons into 
masses but masses into per- 


tapped new markets for a wide variety of goods. What 
yesterday was the proud possession of the “rich’’ has 
become the every-day property of the general public. 

After years of artificially produced “prosperity.” 
brought about largely by increased national debt and 
the recurrent destruction of war materiel that had 
to be replaced, such a readjustment period has been 
inescapable. It is promising that the federal adminis- 
tration aims at a healthy recovery, rather than at arti- 
ficial stimulus that does not cure. 


Then and Now. The insistence and persistence of 
T.V.A. advocates on the building of further steam ca- 
pacity by the T.V.A. is a sharp contrast to what the 
advocates said when T.V.A. was before Congress 
twenty years ago. 

The story then was that T.V.A. was solely a water 
power project. It was to develop electric energy just 
from the harnessing of the Tennessee River. There were 
people who said at the time that the water power it- 
self would not be a depend- 
able source and that stand-by 





sons, each with individuality 
and a sense of responsibility, 
each with a sense of his ethi- 
cal duties to balance his ma- 
terial rights.” 


Prosperity. If we go back 
to the days following World 
War I, it can be recalled that 
an adjustment followed the 
catching up on _ consumer 





THE AMERICAN WAY 


Meetings held to promote 
the public weal 

Are usually preceded by 
an expensive meal. 


steam capacity would be need- 
ed. The T.V.A. advocates said 
that such people were just a 
lot of selfish, backward-look- 
ing old Tories. 

One of the first acts of 
T.V.A. was to force compet- 
ing power companies in its 
territories to sell their proper- 
ties to T.V.A. But even this 
generating capacity was not 








wants; the remedy then put 
into effect was a lowering of 
taxes which released more money for private spend- 
ing. This not only achieved a recovery, but, because 
of the recovery, government revenues were increased 
beyond what they were before tax rates were reduced. 

Apparently that type of remedy is contemplated by 
the present administration; by lowering taxes rather 
than by pump-priming, the government apparently ex- 
pects to increase consumer buying, which in turn will 
deplete inventories and start the wheels of production 
whirring once more. Lower prices, in the past, have 


enough and T.V.A. built steam 
plarts just as the critics had 
said it would. It would now build more if Congress 
would provide the funds. 

If at the time T.V.A. was under discussion, its ad- 
vocates had said, ‘‘We propose to build a public owned 
power monopoly and to charge part of the cost to flood 
control and improvement of navigation,” it is doubtful 
if Congress would have approved the idea. 


Yet that is what T.V.A. has become and there is every 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Plans and Specifications by C. H. Johnston,;Architects-Engineers, St. Poul, 


Minnesota. 


Fabricated and Erected by American Bridge. 
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on 2,300-ton steel framework 
made with high-strength bolts! 


@ The University of Minnesota's imposing new Mayo 
Memorial Medical Center, in Minneapolis, is one of the 
largest steel frame structures erected with high-strength 
bolts for field connections. 


2,300 tons of structural steel—all of it fabricated and 
erected by American Bridge—went into the framework of 
the building. The project consisted of an auditorium ap- 
proximately 100’ x 125’; an east wing six stories high, 
approximately 50’ x 250’; a south wing six stories high, 
approximately 50’ x 140’; and a fourteen-story tower sec 
tion, approximately 50’ x 250’. 


The successful use of high-strength bolts on a building 
of this size makes a good case for the soundness of this 
type of construction. American Bridge crewmen can 
make strong, tight connections with high-strength bolts 
as efficiently and speedily as less skilled personnel can 
handle the more common methods. 


Another factor favoring the use of bolted connections 
is the reduction of construction noise. And this advantage 
creates considerable goodwill when erecting in business, 
hospital and educational areas. 


But American Bridge plays no favorites when it comes 
to methods of making connections. Whether specifications 
call for riveted, welded or bolted construction, you can 
depend on American Bridge to handle the job with maxi 
mum efficiency, economy and speed—anytime, anywhere’ 
For detailed information regarding your requirements, 
please contact the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE ° BIRMINGHAM - 


GARY - MEMPHIS 


U 


MINNEAPOLIS - 


N | 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - 


BOSTON - 
PITTSBURGH - 


CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA 


PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Provides the last 
word in property 
control... 


@ American retrospective appraisals 
establish unit property records 
with individual costs, deprecia- 
tion reserves and provisions — 
Kept up to date, they are the 


last word in property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


| ®@ Company 
| 
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Over Fifty Years of Service 
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RAPID ASPHALT PAINT 


Spray or Brush—Dries Quickly 
Protects Any Surface 


quick-drying, glossy black coating. 

Provides a hard, tough, long-wearing 
surface. High insulating and moisture- 
proof qualities. A ‘‘must”’ for equipment 
that is constantly exposed to acid fumes 
or dampness. In six sizes from one pint 
cans to 55 gallon barrels. For metal, 
wood, masonry, coated fabrics, etc. For 
literature, write The Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 18) 


indication that those who proposed it and managed 
it in its early stages intended that is what it should 
become. 

Of course T.V.A. is with us and we have no idea 
that the misrepersentations that attended its inception 
will cause it to go away. But it is to the point that the 
public power lobby is quite willing to resort to subter- 
fuge to gain its ends. It was so twenty years ago and 
there is no sign that there has ever been a reform. 


Inflation Minded. Organized labor abetted the long 
Government-sponsored inflation of 1932-52. The union 
chieftains were happy enough to see the higher dollar 
wages and their answer to the fact that the cost was 
the halving of the dollar’s value was to press for still 
higher paper wages. 

The A.F.L.’s current castigation of Congress, adds 
up to a plea for more inflation. Not only should Con- 
gress put budget-balancing way down on the priority 
list; it should also authorize all kinds of pump-priming 
activities to stimulate an economy that is in excellent 
shape by any reasonable standard. The Federation’s 
leaders may not go so far as to say that inflation is 
true economy, but they certainly sound miserable that 
the inflation is not continuing apace. 


Suburbs U.S.A. Politicians for the first time are 
focusing their prime attention on the suburban popula- 
tion. Now estimated at 30,000,000, it has grown 10,- 
000,000 in the last eight years. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans have awakened to the fact that, in major met- 
ropolitan areas, suburbanites hold the balance of power. 
They remember that Adlai Stevenson carried New York 
City by 360,000 but the suburbs gave Eisenhower 
376,000. He carried the city of Chicago by 161,000 but 
lost the Chicago suburbs by 277,000. He carried Cleve- 
land by 75,000 but lost the suburbs by 86,000. In Boston 
he led by 69,000 votes, but the Boston suburbs gave 
Eisenhower a lead of 168,000. Sales managers may well 
take a note from the politician’s notebook and recog- 
nize the increasing importance of the rapidly growing 
suburbs. 


The following is reprinted from the September 1, 
1954, issue of Monetary Notes by Walter E. Spahr, 
published by the Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy—One Madison Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 


“They [the people] have lost practically all 
these controls since then." From “Little Grains of 
Sand” in MANUFACTURERS REeEcorD of July, 1954: 
“Before Franklin Roosevelt’s first administration 
the public had several effective controls over heavy 
government spending. They have lost practically all 
of these controls since then. 
“First, the tradition of a balanced budget has been 
greatly weakened as a result of not balancing it for 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Freight cars can be lazy, too! 





MOST FREIGHT CARS don’t have a lazy bone in their body. Still, 
there are exceptions. A few shirkers would like to loaf in the yards 
or on a siding — or travel “light”, only partially loaded. But they're 
finding it mighty hard to get away with it on the Southern these days! 


Once again breaking away from inadequate “traditional” methods, 
we've created a new organization to study car supply procedures and 
practices around the clock and streamline freight car distribution all 
along the line. Already this innovation has led to far better availability 


of empty cars for loading —and faster, more dependable movement 
of loaded cars. 


We're taking a good searching look at a// of our “we've-always-done- 
it-that-way” practices. This keeps us on our toes—and it gives you 
better, ever-improving service. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof 























Docks for Ocean Vessels 


















































Chests ot Wheat @teuts Wiantieb. La.; Lovinvite, Miss.; 
Jeckson, Tenn. 




















FOR THE FINEST CONCRETE PIPE... 
YOu i FINEST FORMS! 


















Backed by over 40 years of reliable service, the 
QUINN STANDARD is recognized as the finest con- 
crete pipe form the world over. Thousands of pipe 
manufacturers. from the smallest to the largest, look 
to Quinn for equipment to produce the finest con- 
crete pipe at the lowest possible costs. 


© QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the | 
wet or semi-dry process. Sizes for pipe from 10° | 
to 120" and larger. Tongue and groove or bell end | | 
pipe in any length desired. ; 
WRITE TODAY for complet tien end 
Also manulacturers of | 


e QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES | 
(F977; 74 Mole BLL WORKS ooo 
BOONE Ow 


























































""SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating ot 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





















































LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 20) 


most of the past twenty-five years. Consistently un- 
balanced budgets cause inflation. Second, since about 
1933, the Federal government has spent more an- 
nually than the local and state governments together 
have. Formerly the opposite was true. The people 
cannot as readily bring pressure to stop waste by the 
Federal government. It is more remote and it has 
a freer hand financially. It generally does not have 
to go to the people for permission to enlarge its pub- 
lic debt, it has its own banking system, and it can 
influence interest rates in the securities markets. 
Third, interest rates do not move as freely as they 
once did. That was especially true down to 1951. 
Bond prices were thus kept artificially high. Fourth, 
we do not have a gold coin standard available for the 
public to use to bring pressure on a spendthrift 
Congress.”’ 


“There has been a lot of talk about keeping the 
Reserve Board ‘independent,’ and the Board has suc- 
ceeded in keeping free of political dictation by the 
Treasury. But it is surely not without irony that the 
more successful the Reserve Board becomes in han- 
dling the Treasury’s mountainous debt, the more se- 
curely that debt keeps the Reserve Board a prisoner 
in its own counting house.” 


S$ (for Spahr): The preceding is an excellent de- 
scription of the situation in which the people of the 
United States find themselves. The present picture, so 
accurately described, is high-lighted by the type of 
theory and contention—the so-called compensatory 
theory of government budgeting and monetary man- 
agement—recently presented in a pamphlet entitled 
Balance and Flexibility in Fiscal and Monetary Policy 
(Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.). 


Nothing in the theories and policies advanced in 
that C.E.D. pamphlet would give the people of the 
United States a sound and honest money (not even 
mentioned in the pamphlet) or return to the people 
their proper control over the government's use and 
abuse of the people’s purse—-a power of control which 
they lost when their government deprived them of their 
gold, inflicted an irredeemable currency on them, re- 
moved interest rates and prices for government se- 
curities from the forces of supply and demand in free 
markets, and embarked upon a program of heavy 
monetization of Federal debt through the banks, par- 
ticularly the Federal Reserve banks. Since the theories 
outlined in the C.E.D. pamphlet seem to be embraced in 
high degree by the present Administration, that pam- 
phlet probably has more than casual significance when 
placed against the situation summarized so well by 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD of July, 1954. 
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UNCROWODED 


PLANT SITE 


Just 12 miles from downtown 


CINCINNATI 


ZONED FOR HEAVY 


This 140-acre tract is zoned for heavy industry and is 
just a part of a larger area now available near Ancor, 
Ohio, 12 miles east of downtown Cincinnati. Well 
above flood level, this site has an abundant supply of 
surface water from the nearby Little Miami River. The 
underlying gravel formation also indicates a satisfactory 
supply of sub-surface water. 

Both Broadwell and Mt. Carmel Roads are paved 
and connect with State Highway 74 giving direct access 
to Cincinnati. 


“Land 
THE SIX GREAT STates 
SERVED BY THE 


NORFOLK AND WESTEp, 
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BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


INDUSTRY 


Already located in the Ancor area are plants of the 
Baldwin Piano Company, U. S. Concrete Pipe Company 
and the Ohio Gravel Company. 

For full particulars, contact the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Dept., Drawer MR-658, Phone 4-1451 Extension 
474, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES 


@Dependable N& W 
transportation 


@ Abundant water supply 
@ Home-rooted manpower 


@ Bounded by the N & W’s 
main line, and two paved 
roads 


@Excellent climate 
@Good, clean com:nunity 


@Nearness to all-purpose 


@ Nearness to markets Bituminous Coal 


@ Friendly, industrious people 


ne flfosloree. 
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How can | avoid costly field corrections when installing floor grating? 


SPECIFY BORDEN and receive a completely custom fabricated floor grating in- 


cluding cut-outs, toe plates, fasteners and stair nosings. Be sure with BORDEN’S 
FREE PLANNING AND CHECKING SERVICE. 


i BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Write for complete ’ i ee 


information on BORDEN’S Gentlemen: 


free planning and checking service 
in this FREE booklet 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


854 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N. J. 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. 


Please send me BORDEN Catalog #AT254. 
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What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation”’ 














Good and Big 


Around the turn of the century Federal anti-trust 
laws were enacted to preserve competition in business 
from threatened monopolies. It was not until the early 
1930's, however, that business bigness and monopoly 
were erroneously impressed on the public mind as one 
and the same thing for demagogic political reasons. 
It is ironic that these same politicians, at this same 
time, compromised the principle of free competition 
by passing laws establishing the NRA and the AAA 
which the Supreme Court soon unanimously declared 
unconstitutional. 

Ever since this idea of associating bigness with bad- 
ness in business was planted and fertilized by big 
government proponents there has been mcunting con- 
fusion. The New and Fair Deals used this confusion 
to push their socialistic objectives. The New Deal in- 
vention of ‘unconscious price parallelism,” which they 
applied especially to the petroleum industry, reached 
the all time high of this fallacy. At that time business 
common sense was completely discarded in dealing with 
economic problems of bigness in industry. 

Now, in 1954, a number of business mergers have 
been and are being worked out between companies in 
some of our major industries and some of our larger 
banking institutions. These, no doubt, will be carefully 
scrutinized by the Department of Justice in the light of 
our present anti-trust laws. It is quite possible that one 
or more of them will point up to Congress the vague- 
ness and inadequacy of those laws. 

It is an interesting coincidence that a study by 
A. D. H. Kaplan for the Brookings Institution titled 
“Big Business in a Competitive System,” which took 
five years to prepare, has just been published. This 
study disproves the claims of rabble rousers that big 
business stifles competition and that the same giant 
organizations dominate the market place year after 
year. 

The Brookings study states that the real test of the 
competitiveness of big business is whether it has ex- 
panded or contracted the range of products from which 
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the consumer is offered a choice. That big business has 
met this test satisfactorily can be shown in any mail 
order catalogue, department store or along any Main 
Street in America. The typical large company is one 
which is acutely aware that it must compete with its 
rivals to survive. That it must improve its products 
constantly or create new ones in its bid for markets. 

The Brookings refutation of the misconception that 
the same big firms continue to dominate the market 
place year after year is based on a study of the hun- 
dred largest industries over a forty-year period from 
1909 to 1948. These hundred firms represent twenty 
industrial groups. 

Of the hundred firms on the list in 1909, only thirty- 
six remained on the 1948 list. Forty-seven companies 
dropped off it in the first ten years, and sixteen more 
within the next ten. The 1935 list shows eleven com- 
panies appearing for the first time, and between 1935 
and 1948, twenty companies were replaced. These fig- 
ures give the lie to the fallacy that big business is 
nct competitive. 

The Brookings study finds no evidence that big busi- 
ness in lines with heavy investment requirements is 
hurting small business. It finds that one could not live 
and prosper without the other as long as we, as a na- 
tion, are striving for improvements in our living stand- 
ards. 

A final summary of the role of big business in the 
American economy is made in the final paragraph of 
this study. It reads: ‘In our economy big business un- 
dertakes the major role of coordinating individual 
efforts and resources into collective achievements. This 
is a function that must be undertaken under modern 
technology, either by private enterprise or by the State. 
In the United States it has been possible so to mix dis- 
persion with centralization that the major job can be 
left to private competition, under government regu- 
lation. Big business has not merely been kept effectively 
subject to a competitive system; on the whole it has 
also made an essential contribution to its scope, vitality, 
and effectiveness.” 





Common Stock Upward 
Revaluation Likely to Continue 


Extraordinary gain in quotations during last five years calls for 


extreme caution to avoid mistakes. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editoi 


Having at this writing reached 350, the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average has risen 
95 points since September 14, 1953 and 
190 points since June 1949. Of course, the 
Rails have done well and the Utilities 
have turned in a distinguished perform- 
ance, Viewed as a whole, there has been 
a drastic upward revaluation of common 
stock equities which does not appear to 
have run its course. Such powerful mo- 
mentum as the market has exhibited is 
not easily reversed barring some unpre- 
dictable and catastrophic event. In these 
columns we have maintained a generally 
optimistic tone having, with some few ex- 
ceptions, felt that common stocks were 
not overpriced and that careful investors 
might find it wise to maintain their port- 
folios. 

After the sharp drop in quotations 
which began in June 1946, the securities 
markets on at least four occasions 
reached a level comparable to that of 
June 1949. In those days investors were 
worried about many things, such as a 
business recession which had long been 
predicted even before the end of hostili- 
ties in World War II. They fretted about 
the inability or unwillingness of the Tru- 
man Administration and the Congress to 
face the bitter fact of budgetary imbal- 
ance. There was growing apprehension 
about the global plans of the Kremlin 
and the precariousness of British and 
Continental European economies, In our 
column in THE MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
for June 1949 we stated: 

“If we consider that the market for in- 
dustrial common stocks turned down- 
ward in June 1946 and that the current 
business recession commenced in Decem- 
ber 1948 then it may be fairly stated that 
the discounting process achieved by stock 
quotations anticipated the deterioration 
of business conditions by approximately 
2% years. This is a truly remarkable per- 
formance and probably without parallel 
in our financial history. Furthermore, the 
approximate 32 month interval between 
the low point in the Fall of 1946 and the 
present writing represents an era of in- 
decision and in no sense a typical bear 
market despite many of the protestations 
to that effect. Of course, the common 
stocks of many weak and marginal con- 
cerns, as is always the case, have suf- 

fered drastically marketwise during this 


period and this fact 
over-all results. 

“During most of this period there has 
been great gloom in large sections of the 
financial communities of the United 
States and we fear that, given a con- 
tinuance of another six months of the 
present stalemate, Wall Street may 
drown in its own tears.” 

As time passed, many of the things in- 
vestors feared either have not material- 
ized or have come and gone without in- 
juring the American economy too great- 
ly. We have frequently mentioned the 
many factors which have contributed to 
the tremendous rise in quotations for 
common stocks since 1949 and we do not 
propose to enumerate them again. We 
repeat, however, that we are impressed 
with the important part which an im- 
proved investor and business pychology 
has played. These are intangibles, to be 
true, but they are more important in an 
economy such as ours which enjoys a 
standard of living much higher above 
the subsistence level than any other in 
the history of the world. Frankly, for the 
first time in a generation we have a Fed- 
eral Administration in Washington 
which is not dedicated to the harassment 
of private business as were its two im- 
mediate predecessors, protestations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. While a con- 
dition of this kind cannot be measured 
quantitatively, its existence was starkly 
outlined by the recent bitter debate in 
the Senate on the Atomic Energy Act. 

The posture of the Administration and 
its supporters in the Senate and the 
House was strongly and boldly pro-free 
enterprise. It resisted to the best of its 
ability the opposition of the public pow- 
er lobby. As a result, it will now be pos- 
sible for private industry to play a major 
part in the commercial development of 
atomic energy. Many industrial com- 
panies in varied fields of endeavor will 
surely benefit by the new era which has 
now been ushered in. The friends of free 
enterprise, however, realize that the bill 
in its final form was somewhat contami- 
nated by socialist concepts and contains 
some provisions which were disappoint- 
ing, such as those relating to the sharing 
of patents and the giving of preference 
in the purchase of electric energy by 
certain public bodies and cooperatives. 


may obscure the 


That socialist thinking was displayed 
by many members of Congress is an un- 
derstatement. In this column and else- 
where in THE MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
it has repeatedly been emphasized 
that public power is socialism and noth- 
ing else, it should be labeled as such. 
Almost every socialist leader in the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany 
and elsewhere considers public power to 
be a cornerstone of the socialist state. 
Surely, it is not free enterprise. 

Like the Atomic Energy Act, the new 
Internal Revenue Act contains provi- 
sions which should over a period of time 
be stimulating to the economy. Much 
has been written abou the provision giv- 
ing some long sought relief from the 
double taxation of dividend income, As 
finally passed, shareholders are given a 
very moderate grant of freedom in this 
respect, but the provision was watered 
down substantially from the original 
suggestion of the Administration. This 
part of the tax bill is a start in the right 
direction and at least it is a gesture de- 
signed to nibble at a glaring inequity. 

Least mentioned, but equally impor- 
tant, is a long overdue revision in tax 
policy with respect to depreciation. For 
over twenty years American business and 
industry were handicapped by being 
forced to write off the cost of new plant 
equipment and other facilities under 
rigid rules which impaired the expan- 
sion of both old and new industrial or- 
ganizations. Instead of being limited to 
the old and anachronistic “straight line” 
method, the new law permits use of “de- 
clining balance” method. Since 1934 
forced adherence to the “straight line” 
method has stifled incentive and has 
probably resulted in the holding back of 
proper modernization and refurbishing 
programs. 

The depreciation provisions of the new 
law were written by men who understand 
how our economy works and were willing 
to fashion the new regulations so that 
there would be new and greater incen- 
tives for expansion and the purchase of 
new equipment. A dollar of expansion 
which looks to a greater reliance upon 
new technology is worth a hundred dol- 
lars of alleged welfare obtained hy leaf 
raking and boondoggling. 


Soft Coal Production Estimated 
7 3/4 Million Tons for Week 


The National Coal Association esti- 
mated soft coal production at 7,760,000 
tons for the week ended August 14. 

This compares with 7,405,000 tons the 
week before and 9,531,000 tons in the like 
week last year. 

Production through August 14 this year 
was estimated at about 226,052,000 tons, 
down 18.6% from the 277,861,000-ton out- 
put of January 1 through August 15, 1953. 


The largest bituminous coal mine in 
West Virginia--Federal No. 1 at Grant 
Town-—-with a production last year of 
more than 2 million tons, topped the to- 
tal production of the 25 mines in the Ca- 
nadian province of Saskatchewan. 
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Pittsburgh of The South 


By Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor, Business Trends 


In the last issue of the REcorD, an eco- 
nomic comparison was drawn between 
Trenton, N. J. and Greensboro, N. C. 

Selection of the two cities for compari- 
son was based strictly upon population, 
assuming that both cities enjoy a cur- 
rent population of 235,000. 

In the comparison it was found that 
the Southern city possesses unquestioned 
equality so far as economic development 
is concerned, and in certain instances 
even enjoys an edge of advantuge over 
its selected counterpart in the North. 

The general inference to be drawn 
from the comparison is to the effect that 
Southern incomes in general are lower 
than those of the Nation at large be- 
cause of rural situations rather than sit- 
uations existing in industrialized centers. 

Just as one swallow does not make a 
summer, however, one such comparison 
cannot be trusted implicitly to prove the 
point at hand. 

Comparisons based upon something 
other than mere numbers of inhabitants 
are necessary for this purpose, and the 
comparison that follows hereafter is one 
based upon similarity of economic struc- 
ture rather than on population. 

A striking example of such similarity 
is to be seen between Pittsburgh of the 
North and Birmingham of the South. 

In both cities, iron and steel form the 
backbone of manufacturing production; 
mining is an important community in- 
dustry; and farming constitutes a com- 
mensurate proportion of total produc- 
tivity. 

The following tables present the two 
communities in statistical fashion: 


Pittsburgh and Alleghany County 
Business Volume—1953 
$ million 
Ug as) Ea eae eS $ 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Utilities 
Finance 
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Birmingham and Jefferson Counts 
Business Volume-—-1953 

$ million 

Farming 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Utilities 

Finance 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 

Services & Professions 


Business Volume 


As is readily apparent, a comparison 
such as that contained in the foregoing 
tables is valid only when coordinated 
with the pcpulation that shares in the 
fruits of industry. To complete the com- 
parison, therefore, the following supple- 
ments are necessary. 


Pittsburgh and Alleghany County 
Percapita Business Volume—1953 
Business Volume ($ mil.) ....$10,972 
Population (000) 1,541 

Percapita Volume 


Birmingham and Jefferson County 
Percapita Business Volume-—-1953 
Business Volume ($ mil.) ....£ 3,169 
Population (000) 570 
Percapita Business Volume . .$ 5,560 


Reduced to a percapita basis, spread 
between Pittsburgh and Birmingham 
still remains substantial. 

However, business volume, solely in 
and of itself, may not always be a com- 
pletely vaild indivator. 

Economic wellbeing consists of the 
fruits produced by labor and machinery, 
the latter term being used in the broad 
sense of embracing all types of capital 
investment. 

In other words, economic wellbeing is 
synonyous with income, with payrolls 
representing the fruits of labor, and 
profits representing the fruits of ma- 
chinery. 

After deduction from business volume 
of the costs of materials, inventories and 
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services provided by other branches of 
industry, the resulting remainder is in- 
come. 

In the case of Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham the following tabulations summar- 
ize the income arising from volumes of 
business. 


Pittsburgh and Alleghany County 
Enterprise Income—1953 


$ million 


Farming ...... 

Mining 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Utilities 

Wholesale Trade ... 
Retail Trade 

Services & Professions 


Entrprise Income .... 


Birmingham and Jefferson Counts 
Enterprise Income---1953 


$ million 


Farming 

Mining 

Construction .. 
Manufacturing 

Utilities ........... 

Finance Ped Terie Bae Pe ee 
Wholesale Trade .... 

Retail Trade ....... 
Services & Professions 


enterprise Income 


Reduction of the foregoing summary 
to a percapita basis produces the follow- 
ing: 


Pittsburgh and Alleghany County 

Percapita Enterprise Income—1953 

Enterprise Income ($ mil.) ...$ 3,206 
Population (000) 1,541 
Percap Enterprise Income ....$ 2,080 


Birmingham and Jefferson County 
Percapita Enterprise Income —-1953 
Enterprise Income ($ mil.) ..$ 938 
Population (000) 

Percap Enterprise Income .... 


The combined foregoing results indi- 
cate a spread of about 25 per cent be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Birmingham in 
both percapita business volume and per- 
capita income. 

In this respect the people of Jefferson 
County are definitely at a disadvantage 
compared with those of Alleghany Coun- 
ty. 

However, the situation is by no means 
entirely the fault of industry. 

Production is turned out by those who 
are employed rather than by population 
as a whole. 

In 1953, about 41 per cent Alleghany 
County’s population was empolyed. At 
the same time only 37 percent of the 

(Continued next page) 
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Pittsburgh of South 


(Continued from page 27) 


population of Jefferson County was em- 
ployed. 

To those familiar with the South, and 
especially with what is known as the 
Deep South, the patteren is also familiar. 

Traditional custom still keeps more 
women in their homes in the South than 
is the case in the North. More Southern 


women are mothers, and Southern 
mothers on the average raise larger 
familes. 


So, a valid comparison between the 
two cities under consideration must go 
even farther than analysis of percapita 
income. 

The ensuing table illustrates: 


Pittsburgh and Alleghany County 


Employment and Production—1953 

Persons Enterprise  Per- 
Engaged 
Engaged Income Income 

(000) ($ mil.) 

Farming 5 $ 5 $1,000 
Mining 8 30 3,750 
Construction 36 152 4,222 
Manufacturing 250 1,630 6,521 
Utilities 67 320 4,776 
Finance 30 180 6,000 
Who. Trade 35 260 7,222 
Ret. Trade 99 369 3,727 
Services 90 260 2,889 
All Business 620 3,206 5,171 


Birmingham and Jefferson County 


Employment and Production—1953 

Persons Enterprise  Per- 
Engaged 
Engaged Income Income 

(000) ($ mil.) 

Farming 5 $ 6 $1,200 
Mining 16 67 4,188 
Construction 21 87 4,143 
Manufacturing 56 318 5,679 
Utilities 23 110 4,782 
Finance 14 85 6,071 
Who. Trade 11 69 6,273 
Ret. Trade 32 120 3,751 
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2,814 


All Business 4,576 


The disparity which still exists after 
this final analysis is concentrated in two 
industries-manufacturing and whole- 
saling. 


Partly it is due to differences in wage 
scales, those of Birmingham being sub- 
stantially below those of Pittsburgh, even 
though the margin is rapidly narrowing. 

This difference is offset in large de- 
gree by lower living costs in Birming- 





The difference between the two 
cities in this respect also is narrowing 
rapidly, indicating that incomes and costs 
of living are intimately related. 

In small measure income disparity be- 
tween the two cities can be traced to 
some shortage of diversity in the Birm- 
ingham agenda of manufacturing and 
wholesaling. 

This shortage is fast being eliminated, 
but currently there are a number of im- 
portant and profitable commodities that 
are being made and wholesaled in Pitts- 
burgh that are not on the Birmingham 
list, in appreciable quantity. 

Among these are Abrasives, Brick and 
related items, Ammunition Bolts 
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and Nuts, Communication Equipment, 
Greases & Tallows, Hardware, Jewelry, 
Liquors, both Malt and Alcoholic, Scien- 
tific Instruments other than surgical, 
Petroleum Refining, Porcelain Products, 
Pottery Products, Power Boilers, Ma- 
chinery of various types, Pumps, Screw 
Machine Products, Tin Products, and 
Tableware. 

In general, however, it can be said in 
the case of Birmingham, that after con- 
sidering all extenuating circumstances, 
there is little to choose between living 
standards there and in Pittsburgh. Evi- 
dence grows that South’s income prob- 
lem lies in rural communities rather than 
in industrial centers. 





Dresser Industries to Build 
New $1,000,000 Plant in Tulsa 


Dresser Industries, Inec., have an- 
nounced plans for the ultimate construc- 
tion of more than $1,000,000 worth of 
office, warehouse and plant facilities in 
Tulsa. Immediate plans call for a modern 
brick office building and warehouse. 

The firm, a group of companies under 
a common ownership, manufactures and 
sells a wide range of equipment and sup- 
plies, primarily to the oil, gas and petro- 
chemical industries, 

Fifteen Dresser companies are located 
in the United States and others operate 
in Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina, Canada 
and Italy. The firm’s list of manufactured 
products shows 83 major categories of 
equipment ranging from airport equip- 
ment to drilling rigs and mud testing 
instruments. 

A breakdown of the past six years 
shows sales to the drilling industry ac 





counted for about 30% of Dresser’s total 
volume; sales of equipment used in pro- 
duction of oil and gas, 16%; refining about 
6%; oil and gas transmission about 17%, 
and sales of equipment and supplies used 
in gas distribution about 6%. The remain- 
ing 25% comes from a wide variety of in- 
dustrial users. 

J. B. O’Connor, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Dresser Industries, said the firm’s 
strength and breadth lie in the fact that 
the individaul companies are joined to- 
gether under a common ownership. 

“In brief,’ O’Connor continued, “This 
phiiosophy means that Dresser Indus- 
tries does not manage the individual 
Dresser companies—they manage them- 
selves...” 

The parent company in Dallas, Texas, 
maintains a staff of specialists in labor 
relations, taxation, legal problems, pur- 
chasing, accounting, marketing, insur- 
ance, public relations and related fields, 
who are available to the member com- 
panies. 
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“Now that our company doctor advises you to 
drink eight glasses of water a day, Manning, | hope 
you'll make an effort to keep it down to that!” 
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Biggest And Best Southern 
Textile Show Planned 


The Southern Textile Exposition in 
Greenville, S. C., which gets bigger and 
bigger every time it is held—and it’s been 
held every other year since 1915, the 
World War II years excepted — is taking 
another big stride in 1954. For the show 
this year there will be a total of 280 ex- 
hibitors of textile machinery, equipment 
and supplies, representing every geo- 
graphical area of the United States and 
several foreign countries, including West 
Germany, Switzerland and England. 

That’s exactly 21 more exhibitors than 
could be accommodated at the 1952 ex- 
position, when there was just not enough 
space to meet all the applications for ex- 
hibits, although a new permanent brick 
and steel annex had been completed in 
time for the show-——part of an expansion 
and modernization project that included 
a $75,000 face-lifting job on mammoth 
Textile Hall itself. 

The increased number of exhibitors at 
the 1954 show, to be held October 4-8, is 
made possible by the completion of still 
another permanent annex, which con- 
tains 14,000 square feet of floor space and 
brings the total exhibit space in Textile 
Hall and its various annexes to 80,000 
square feet. 

In addition to allowing the accommo- 
dation of more exhibitors, according to 
Miss Bertha M. Green, long-time director 
of the exposition and secretary of Tex- 
tile Hall Corporation which sponsors it, 
the completion of the additional area has 
also permitted a more liberal apportion- 
ment of space to exhibitors. 

While the story of the Southern Textile 
Exposition, the largest industrial show of 
its kind to have been held continuously 


ever so long a period, has been one of 
steady growt since the start, the last 
four years have seen almost as much new 
floor space added as existed before. Tex- 
tile Hall, a massive structure, is situated 
in downtown Greenville, and was built 
and designed way back in 1917 for the 
showing of heavy machinery and to serve 
as the site of the textile exposition. 

The biennial expositions, which have 
become something of an institution in 
the textile industry, transform Textile 
Hall and its annexes into a gigantic tex- 
tile pilot plant for a week, and mill men 
and their purchasing personnel, research 
directors and other executives gather by 
the thousands to observe what’s new in 
machinery, equipment and supplies. 

Since reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction in the postwar period, the tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers have 
ploughed millions of dollars a year into 
research and experimentation in an ef- 
fort to strike at obsolescence and to pro- 
vide the textile industry with tools 
of greater efficiency that will lower pro- 
duction costs. While some of the ma- 
chinery is considered revolutionary, and 
the wraps are expected to be taken off 
some pieces for the first time at the 
Greenville show, the new machines have 
been proved under mill conditions. 

Held regularly, as it is, in a textile 
center of the Carolinas—the two states 
which have a concentration of about half 
the nation’s cotton textile industry or 
spindles on the so-called cotton system 
the exposition draws a_ tremendous 
crowd. There was an estimated 40,000 
attendance in 1952, for instance. The 
visitors, as do the exhibitors, come from 


every part of 
countries. 

The 
textile 


the nation, and foreign 
magnitude of the 
mill management one 
place the tremendous advances made on 
equipment that will make their mills 
more efficient, and therefore more prot- 
itable, whereas it would probably take 
a mill man fully a year to visit all the 
plants where the exhibited machinery 
and equipment and related products are 
manufactured. Some large mills have 
sent as many as 50 of their top execu- 
tives and operating personnel to the 
Greenville exposition. 

The building of the handsome new 
brick and steel annex extends the facili- 
ties of Textile Hall the length of a city 
block and provides entrances on two 
streets, thus facilitating the movement 
of machinery and equipment in and out. 
Textile Hall itself fronts on Washing- 
ton Street, which is one of Greenville’s 
main downtown thoroughfares. The new 
annex provides an_ entrance 
Hampton street. 

The new annex is 100 x 140 feet, plus 
the lobby and other facilities at the en- 
trance. General contractors for the one- 
story building were Conway & Calms 
Construction Company of Greenville. In 
addition to the second entrance on 
Hampton street provided by the new 
building, the Textile Hall Corporation 
has acquired two more lots, one used for 
parking facilities, and one to provide an 
alley and improved loading facilities for 
Textile Hall proper. 

The exposition opens this year on Mon- 
day, October 4, and runs through Friday. 
In the past years the show has run five 
and a half days, opening on Monday and 
closing Saturday afternoon. This year it 
was decided to hold the show to five 
days. The hours will be 9 am. to 6 p.m. 
each day. 

Out of a vast amount of textile 
search have come countless new ma- 
chines and improvements in the last few 
years. For instance, one large machin- 
ery manufacturer’ disclosed 

(Continued on next pages 
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The eighteenth biennial Southern Textile Exposition will be held in this newly expanded site. The new annex contains 14,000 
square feet of space. It can be seen above, the farthermost building at the end of the driveway. 
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Textile Show 
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that more than one-third of his com- 
pany’s sales in the current year were 
machines totally unknown to the tex- 
tile industry four years earlier. One 
thing expected to be particularly notice- 
able at the 1954 Greenville show is the 
increasing application of electronics to 
textile machinery and operations. 

Handling a crowd of some 40,000 visi- 
tors is no small task in itself, and a well- 
planned program has been worked out 
for accommodating the influx of mill and 
machinery men into the Greenville area. 
The problem has been helped by the 
fact that since the 1952 show several new 
motor courts have gone up in the im- 
mediate Greenville area, providing about 
100 additional rooms, and in the outlying 
area numerous other motor courts have 
been built. At nearby Clemson, of course, 
there are facilities of the modern new 
Clemson House, a postwar hotel. Rooms 
in guest homes and private homes also 
are available to meet the overflow. 

The scope and magnitude of such an 
exhibition as the Greenville show and 
the interest it evokes in the textile world 
can be realized only when it is consid- 
ered that in the aggregate textile manu- 
facturing is very big business or big 
industry, cotton textiles alone providing 
jobs for around a half million opera- 
tives and turning out goods valued in 
the primary market at over six billion 
dollars annually. 

The growth and rise of the Southern 
Textile Exposition to a preeminent place 
in the textile world is a monument to 
the diligence and foresight of a small 
group of Greenville men who years ago 
felt the need for such an exposition and 
whose efforts to locate it in Greenville 
became hugely successful, even before 
the day when the Southeast emerged as 
the center of the industry. 

A. B. Carter of Greenville managed 
the first two expositions with the help 
of committees from the Southern Tex- 
tile Association and engineers and tex- 
tile men of the Piedmont section, Then, 
in 1920, W. G. Sirrine, who was to be 
the guiding spirit behind the exposition 
for sO many years, became president of 
Textile Hall Corporation and headed it 
until a reorganization a few years ago 
under which he became chairman of the 
board and James W. Woodside, Green- 
ville insurance man, became president. 

Some of the South’s top textile men 
are among the directors of Textile Hall 
Corporation. They include, besides Mr. 
Sirrine and Mr. Woodside, John W. Ar- 
rington, Jr., Sydney Bruce, C. E. Hatch, 
Edwin Howard, Ellison S. McKissick, W. 
W. Pate, Ernest Patton, F. W. Symmes 
and Harold R. Turner, all of Greenville; 
Thurmond Chatham of Elkin, N. C.; 
Donald Comer of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Herman Cone of Greensboro, N. C.; Rob- 
ert I. Dalton of Charlotte, N. C.; Walter 
S. Montgomery of Spartanburg, and 
George M. Wright, of Abbeville, retired 
textile executive who is president of the 
J, E. Sirrine Textile Foundation. 
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A monument to vision and civic spirit of the railroads. 


Long famed for jazz music, the City 
of New Orleans has demonstrated 
that harmony can be attained in civic 
progress as well. In operation now for 
only one-quarter of a year, the new 
Union Passenger Terminal has proved 
its worth and has shown that varied 
interests working in a spirit of coop- 
eration can achieve results that will 
be beneficial to all. Replacing five ob- 
solete depots spread throughout the 
city, and costing two and a half mil- 
lion dollars, the new terminal is the 
only union passenger terminal in the 
United States which is owned by the 
municipality, yet the cost of the proj- 
ect was paid by the eight railroads 
serving the city. 

The eight participating railroads 
were the Southern Pacific, Southern, 
Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Texas & Pacific, Kansas City 
Southern, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, and 
Missouri Pacific. The total project, in- 
cluding the terminal, plus various 
subsidiary structures, a complex net- 
work of trackage, and many other es- 
sential facilities cost these roads $16 
million. It would not have been pos- 
sible without the vision and civic 
spirit of the railroads. 

The completion of the terminal rep- 
resents the realization of a dream for 
the people of the Crescent City. As 
early as 1882, (coinciding with the 
founding of the MANUFACTURERS REC- 
oRD), civic leaders and railroad offi- 
cials urged the consolidation of rail- 
road passenger facilities, but nothing 
tangible was accomplished until 1938. 
In that year, Act 385 defining the 
project and authorizing the city to 
make the necessary arrangements 
with the railroads, was approved by 
voters and adopted by constitutional 
amendment. Further action was sus- 
pended during World War II, but in 
1945 Mayor Robert S. Maestri ap- 
pointed a five-member Railroad Ter- 


minal Board, headed by William G. 
Zetzmann, civic leader and former 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to carry on negotiations with 
the railroads. In 1946 Mayor Morrison 
reappointed the board. 

On October 22, 1947, after public 
hearings, an agreement between the 
city and the railroads was signed. The 
location fer the new station was set, 
consolidated approach routes for 
eastern, western and central carriers 
were determined, and financial ar- 
rangements made. 

The Union Passenger ‘Terminal 
Committee was next appointed with 
E. S. Pennebacker as chairman and 
the late R. W. Barnes as vice chair- 
man. This committee is now made up 
of representatives of the eight rail- 
roads, the city of New Orleans, the 
municipally-owned Public Belt Rail- 
road, and the five members of the 
Railroad Terminal Board. 

Believed to be the only completely 
air-conditioned building of its type in 
the nation, the new station is strik- 
ingly beautiful in its classic simplicity. 
Its exterior walls are made of gleam- 
ing white granite and _ sandstone, 
while its interior finish is shining 
marble and aluminum. Architects for 
the structure were Wogan and Ber- 
nard, Jukes K. de la Vergne and Au- 
gust Perez Associates. 

A so-called “stub-end” type of sta- 
tion, since it serves as a terminus for 
all of the railroads entering it, the 
building is rectangular in shape, 140 
feet wide by 260 feet long. Its two 
stories and mezzanine contain 94,000 
square feet of floor space. 

A belt of murals depicting in color- 
ful detail the history of Louisiana 
adorns the upper surfaces of the walls 
in the main concourse. They were 
created by Conrad Albrizio, member 
of the Louisiana State University art 
staff. 
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Florida Entrepreneur — 


A Rugged Individualist 


In the heart of Florida, at the edge of a 
beautifully forbidding bit of wilderness, 
known as Fish Eatin’ Creek Swamp, 
stands a workshop and museum—a living 
monument to creative individuality. The 
owner of the museum and developer of 
the industry is a man named Thomas 
Gaskins. His product is a peculiar ap- 
pendage of that sturdy monarch of the 
Southern swamps, the cypress. It is 
known as a “cypress knee.” The cypress 
tree is well known throughout the coun- 
try, and is a producer of one of America’s 
most valuable timber crops—the bald 
cypress. 

If business or pleasure takes you along 
highway 27 near Palmdale, Florida, you 
will come upon the sign “World’s Great- 
est Collection of Cypress Knees.” This 
is an undisputed fact, and the man re- 
sponsible for it maintains his business 
free of government restrictions, and op- 
erates it solely along lines that will pro- 
duce a profit. This modern American 
pioneer started in the business nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. Back in the 
early '30’s, young Gaskins looked about 
him and saw that the affairs of the na- 
tion were not as he had been led to expect 
prior to reaching the age for making his 
own way. During this time events have 
taken place out of all proportion to the 
acceptec and, perhaps, “taken-for-grant- 
ed” ways of living. The entire population 
of the world had been shaken from its 
tranquility. This was a sobering picture 
to place before youth’s enthusiasm. His- 
tory now tells us much of ways and means 
used to counteract these conditions, but 
they are not for this story. 


Being well grounded in precepts of 
old-time Americanism—-to make and to 
pay one’s way as one goes along—this 
young chap went out to see if there was 
some method, and the material available 
to enable him to fulfill this inbred faith. 

The cypress tree is unique in itself, and 
its relation to tree life, for it belongs 
to the ancients and is related to the 
mighty redwoods of California. This, 
alone, would place them in a distin- 
guished category; but nature has also 
contrived to make this species outstand- 
ing in their swamp habitat, by the forma- 
tion of conical shapes forced up out of 
the water and the root systems. These 
formations are called “cypress knees.” 
Since the conical shapes are living things, 
it is necessary they too wage a relentless 
war against the wild life, the elements 
und man’s carelessness. The scars of 
battle help to disfigure and distort their 
growth, so nature again comes to the 
rescue healing the wounds by protective 
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covering. This cycle keeps repeating 
through the decades, and the knees con- 
tinue to grow and twist and assume 
strange, grotesque shapes. These shapes 
and an early request by his mother-in-law 
to obtain a cypress knee for her as a 
flower vase, are the catalysts that started 
Gaskins thinking along the road to a 
productive industry. 

When the decision was made to de- 
velop the business, he went into it whole- 
heartedly and poured money and time 
and effort into the project. Every year 
for the first 13 years he lost money in 
the business. Through trial and error 
both as to the development of the prod- 
uct itself and as to sales he experimented, 
improved; was encouraged and disap- 
pointed. Just when he was in a position 
to begin reaping financial reward from 
his business, his belief in the future was 
shattered by restrictions imposed on bus- 
iness by the Federal government. 

Big stores throughout the country were 
beginning to show interest in his prod- 
uct, when he decided to buck restrictions 
imposed by the Wage-Hour law. His na- 
ture rebelled against being told how long 
to work employees, how much to pay 
them, and the other accepted doctrines 
of modern business. When Social Secur- 
ity started, his only employee, who had 





been with him 13 years, did not wish to 
be socially secured. Gaskins refused to 
pay the employer's share of the Social 
Security payments. Although winning in 
principle, he did not win in fact, for two 
men came down from Social Security and 
took the portion due out of his bank 
account. Mr. Gaskins states that he 
would have 100 people now working in 
the plant, but on account of the Wage- 
Hour law he wants to keep his business 
small, and for that reason does no whole- 
sale work. His political beliefs and com- 
pliance with established law, may be dis- 
puted, but his claim to fame as a cypress 
knee authority is recognized. 

Since he began working with this 
oddity of nature he has turned out thou- 
sands of rare, beautiful pieces, and the 
most unusual are now housed in his mu- 
seum and are not for sale. Strange im- 
pressions are gained by those who view 
the museum collection. Nature in its way 
has designed the knees to resemble many 
things. All people do not see the same 
things, however. One piece, for example, 
has brought comments that it resembles 
Queen Mary of England; others see the 
features created by the shape of this 
knee as the Statue of Liberty; some say it 
resembles Eleanor Roosevelt, and some 
insist it looks just like the devil. 

This is a lumber business—-even though 
without precedent—and of necessity func- 
tions for profit, but from the very be- 
ginning beautiful and unusual specimens 
were held back from sales. This was hard 
to do, for collectors had pleaded with the 
founder for the various show pieces. It 
is these specimens that form the collec- 
tion of the museum. Not only that, but 
in the area where cypress still stands, 
which is roughly from Texas to the Caro- 
linas and up the Mississippi Valley, col- 
lectors exchange pieces. Those acquired 
by the Gaskins are added to the museum 
group. 








The owner and founder Thomas Gaskins standing next to his museum 
at Palmdale, Florida. 
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Profit Sharing and Stock 
Ownership Show Steadily 
Increasing Acceptance 


By Sidney Fish 
Industrial Analyst 


During the last ten years, employers 
have shown steadily increasing accept- 
ance of profit sharing and stock owner- 
ship plans. In the past, particularly dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930s, many em- 
ployee profit sharing and stock owner- 
ship plans were found wanting and had 
to be abandoned. Yet today, it is likely 
that these morale building techniques 
are more widely practiced than ever be- 
fore. 

It js easy enough to show that numer- 
ous stock ownership plans collapsed 
twenty years ago because stock values 
melted away and the employer had to 
repurchase the shares at great loss, in 
some instances, to prevent the plan from 
creating discontent among the workers. 
Similarly, numerous instances can be 
cited of the abandonment of profit shar- 
ing plans, because there were no profits 
to distribute during a deep and pro- 
longed depression. 

Both profit sharing and employee stock 
ownership plans have staged a comeback 
because many employers have found 
them workable. The business cycle has 
been less of a roller coaster affair. The 
defense program and Government efforts 
to stabilize employment have ironed out 
most of the big dips and booms. Many 
employers feel that the defense program 
will be with us for a long time, and that 
therefore the risk of a major depres- 
sion is not nearly as great as it was 
twenty years ago. Methods have been 
learned to control the business cycle, or 
so it has seemed to many observers. The 
Administration has not hesitated to make 
money cheap and plentyful, to reduce 
taxes, or to time its spending in such a 
way that business will be given a lift 
when it appears to be hesitating. 

As long as the Government implements 
the Full Employment Law successfully, 
the risks entailed in any employee stock 
ownership or profit sharing plan are re- 
duced. To be sure, in a competitive 
economy, individual companies will run 
into difficulties, That is happening today. 
Yet the large majority of companies are 
showing earnings, in spite of the reces- 
sion which began in the middle of 1953. 

Competition, however, has become 
much keener. Many employers this year 
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have given wage rises, and have found 
it impossible because of keen competi- 
tion, to pass along to their customers 
the higher labor and raw materials costs 
which they have had to assume. Those 
employers are actually involuntarily 
practicing profit sharing for their 
workers even though they have no formal 
plan. Under such conditions, profit shar- 
ing and employee stock ownership plans 
are likely to become somewhat onerous 
to the employers, but there is no reason 
why those plans which have already been 
adopted should be abandoned, merely be- 
cause the going has gotten a little rough. 
Perhaps in a few months, business will 
get better for many companies. 

Profit sharing has been steadily gain- 
ing in importance in recent years. A sur- 
vey by the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation of 300 profit sharing plans in 
industries employing a total of 750,000 
workers showed that the average age of 
the profit sharing plan is 10 years. 

The profit sharing plans fall into three 
categories. Cash distributions under a 
regular formula appear to be preferred 
by some of the smaller companies, Such 
plans, however, are becoming less fre- 
quently used. Deferred plans, which call 
for payment of part of the profits into 
a trust fund for retirement benefits or 
other future uses fall into the second 
category. These are favored by larger 
businesses. Finally, a third type of plan 
is a combination of cash payments and 
deferred payments. This compromise 
type of plan is used mostly by middle- 
sized companies. 

The average percentage of profits 
which is absorbed by profit sharing is 
somewhere between 10 and 25 per cent. 
In some cases, however, before profit 
sharing is estimated, the company sets 
aside a reserve. In those cases, the per- 
centage of profits assigned to profit shar- 
ing, after setting aside the reserve, 
usually runs above 10 per cent of the net 
remained after this reserve, and in some 
cases goes as high as 50 per cent. In a 
majority of cases, companies calculate 
profit sharing before taxes, rather than 
after taxes. 

The criticism made of profit sharing 
is that it does not provide true individual 


incentives since all employees share 
equally, regardless of individual effort, 
if their salaries are the same. While 
profit sharing varies directly with the 
amount of the individual’s salary, in 
many cases those in the higher brackets 
have their participation limited, so that 
low paid workers can receive a larger 
share. 

The deferred or combination plans 
usually permit an employee to withdraw 
his contribution if the employee makes 
any contribution to the fund, as under a 
pension plan. But the employer’s con- 
tribution usually does not become avail- 
able for withdrawal or other use by the 
employee until a certain number of years 
have elapsed. 


The Foundation found that executives 
whose companies employ 94 per cent of 
the employees covered by profit sharing 
plans said they found the plans success- 
ful. 

Those who found faults with the profit- 
sharing programs usually said that 
weakness developed from the failure of 
the employer to communicate with em- 
ployees, or from a decline in profits, or 
from a profit sharing ratio that was too 
small to act as a stimulus. 

While many companies that are not or- 
ganized by unions have profit sharing 
plans, some companies with unions have 
regarded profit sharing as an anti-union 
device. 

Traditionally, unions have successfully 
operated such plans. Unions have, on 
occasion, sought to obtain the right to 
bargain with the employer over the 
profit sharing plan. Were such bargaining 
to be required by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, it is likely that many em- 
ployers would choose to abandon profit 
sharing. Fortunately NLRB and the 
courts have not upheld the unions in 
their demand for bargaining rights on 
profit sharing. 

In some cases, the employee receives 
vested rights in all contributions into 
the fund in about ten years. The funds 
may be invested either in common stocks 
or in senior securities, depending on the 
rules governing each plan. 

There is no doubt but that profit shar- 
ing tends to cut employee turnover, and 
often aids morale and productivity. One 
of the chief advantages of a profit shar- 
ing plan is that it makes it possible for 
many employers, who otherwise would 
not feel safe in doing so, to set up a pen- 
sion program for employees. The profits 
are paid into the fund only in years when 
the company prospers. The employer 
therefore does not have to carry the bur- 
den of a pension plan in years when com- 
petition is very keen and profits are non- 
existent. 

The profit sharing plan permits a com- 
pany to tailor its pension program to its 
own ability to pay, instead of assuming 
high fixed obligations which may make 
it difficult to meet competition. This is 
particularly true of the many companies 
which enjoy a year or two of good profits 
followed by another year in which earn- 
ings disappear. For such companies, the 
adoption of a pension program calling 
for fixed contributions by the employer 
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may prove to be somewhat risky. 

In the deferred profit sharing plan, 
the employer usually gives part of the 
distribution in the form of cash annual, 
semi-annual or quarterly payment to 
supplement wages, and part is paid into 
the individual employee’s pension fund. 

If management enters into a profit 
sharing program with the conviction that 
employees are really partners in the en- 
terprise, it will help considerably to sell 
the plan to the workers. But it cannot 
be assumed that merely because the 
workers are regarded as partners, that 
all labor troubles will disappear at once. 
Management must work hard to sell the 
plan if it expects to accomplish anything 
by it. The point must be made in all 
communications to the workers that only 
to the extend that each worker contrib- 
utes his own efforts to increase pro- 
ductivity, ete., can profit sharing pay- 
ments be increased or maintained. 

It is highly significant that companies 
like Procter & Gamble, Eastman Kodak, 
Pitney-Bowes, Avondale Mills and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., have been operating 
profit sharing plans successfully for many 
years. 

Information about profit sharing plans 
can be obtained from the Council for 
Profit Sharing Industries, 337 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Nearly 400 
companies which practice profit sharing 
belong’ to the Council. One of the princi- 
ples of the Council is that profit sharing, 
or any other policy or plan in the in- 
dustrial relations field cannot succeed 
“unless it has behind it the sincere desire 
of management to be fair and the faith 
of the management in the importance, 
dignity and response of the human indi- 
vidual.” 

If the individual employer tailors his 
profit sharing plan to fit his own require- 
ments, he need not feel that the plan is 
wanting in any respect merely because 
it fails to correspond with the set-up of 
other plans. Experimentation and lack 
of uniformity are to be expected in an 
institution which is still so new. The 
Council for Profit Sharing Industries has 
not attempted to make its definition of 
profit sharing too narrow. It has merely 
defined it as “any procedure under which 
an employer pays to all employees, in 
addition to good rates of regular pay, 
special current or deferred sums, based 
not only upon individual or group per- 
formance, but on the prosperity of the 
business as a whole.” 

Employee stock-purchase plans have 
been growing in popularity just as rapid- 
ly as profit-sharing. These plans, too, vary 
widely. In some cases, workers pay the 
actual market price, and are merely given 
financial assistance in the purchase, 
in the form of company loans. In other 
cases, the company makes the sale to 
employees at a price below the market, 
to encourage participation. In still other 
cases, though these are still few, the 
stock is given gratis to the employees. 
General Electric, for example, has a plan 
which aims to encourage thrift by giv- 
ing employees a 15 per cent bonus in 
General Electric stock, if they purchase 
U. S. Savings bonds under a payroll de- 
duction plan. The maximum payroll de- 
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duction allowed for bond purchases is 
$10 a week or $43.75 a month per worker. 
The share bonus is computed on the basis 
of the year-end market price for GE 
stock. The company had 102,078 employee- 
stockholders under the plan at the end 
of 1953, while savings bonds costing $99,- 
600,000 were on deposit. 

The straight payroll deduction plan is 
still used by most companies to pay for 
stock purchases. 

Employee stock purchase plans are 
giving workers of some companies what 
amounts to control over the company. 
Eastern Air Lines, for example, an- 
nounced that of the 9,000 employees, 60 
per cent now owned and controlled more 
than 20 per cent of the stock, making 
them the largest single group of owners. 
This trend will have to be watched care- 
fully, to avoid dangerous developments— 
particularly where the union does not 
cooperate with management. 

The price inducements vary widely. 
Westinghouse Electric last year offered 
200,000 shares to employees, at $6 less 
than the average market price for the 
first 20 days of October, under a payroll 
deduction plan. Air Reduction contrib- 
uted one share for each five shares pur- 
chased by its employees. 

Where the outlook for earnings has 
not appeared too bright some companies 
have postponed making offerings of their 
stock to workers even at prices under the 
market. The company apparently fears 
the market price may go down in such 
cases, with attendent disappointment and 
dissatisfaction among the employees. 

Many corporation executives feel that 
stock ownership creates better under- 
standing of the profit system, and thus 
should help to improve worker-manage- 


ment relations. But it cannot be assumed 
that employee stock ownership will help 
union-management-_ relations. Many 
unions are as bitterly opposed to stock 
ownership plans as they are to profit 
sharing. Just as they have tried to obtain 
bargaining rights over profit sharing 
plans, so have they made unsuccessful 
attempts to get the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to rule stock ownership 
plans within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining. The eagerness of these unions 
to end or hamstring stock ownership 
plans is a good indication that the unions 
feel that such programs make workers 
more loyal to the employer rather than 
to the union. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that management unanimously favors 
stock ownership plans. Some executives 
feel that workers should not risk their 
savings by placing it in commen stocks. 
They are also still fearful of declines in 
stock prices, and the problems which 
such a decline may create among em- 
ployees who face large paper losses on 
their stockholdings. The rise in stock 
prices, however, has converted some 
executives who formerly opposed stock 
ownership plans. 

Furthermore, the high corporation tax 
rates of recent years have been stimulat- 
ing profit-sharing and liberal stock 
ownership plans. These morale building 
methods will not cure deep-seated 
troubles in the labor relations field. They 
are not panaceas. But if soundly admin- 
istered, they often can help to establish 
better worker-management relations. 

Stock purchase plans are summarized 
by the New York Stock Exchange in 
booklets which it has issued in the last 
four years. 
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“| don’t see any knuckles on his head, daddy” 
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IN FLORIDA 


Aerial view of the International Minerals & Chemical Corporation's new 
Bonnie phosphate chemicals plant. It is the first commercial-sized unit to 
produce uranium in Florida. The heavy, green colored mud is produced at 
the rate of approximately one pound of uranium from sixty tons of phos- 
phate ore. Geologists say that the uranium in the phosphate came from 
seawater. The plant cost $15,000,000 and produces dicalcium phosphate 
and other plant foods. 
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IN TEXAS 


Recently completed in Fort Worth, this $4,500,000 plant is now in full 

roduction ona line of oil well drilling equipment. Designed and constructed 
by Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., of Houston and New York, the new 
plant consists of three buildings, and has 130,500 square feet and is com- 
pletely air conditioned. 
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IN GEORGIA 


To be completed about December of this year, the new Stowe-Woodward 
Inc. plant at Griffin will engage in rubber roll production. The architect 
Gerald L. Bilbro of Griffin planned this modern structure to fit the spe- 
cialized procedure for such production. The highly specialized rubber 
roll coverings are used in modern papermaking and textile finishing. 





IN WEST VIRGINIA 


A new $1,700,000 unit for the International Nickel Company, Inc., at 
Huntington was completed recently. Planned and engineered to speed 
operations the new plant will improve handling and distribution of ma- 
terials. The new center has the latest equipment for straightening, cutting 
and inspecting its metal products. New high-accuracy "print-weight" scales 
are in use to weigh all material leaving the plant. 
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Can Your Manufacturing 
Wages? 


Plant Guarantee 


Will this fantastic scheme offer employee 


security, or will it result in bankruptcy? 


By Robley D. Stevens 


Management Consultant 


Before too long, if not already, the 
management of a manufacturing plant 
will be hearing a lot about guaranteed 
wage plans. It will be acting intelligently, 
by understanding something about them. 

Wage guarantee plans are not new. 
Today, however, they are a very lively 
topic between management and labor. 

In top industrial circles, discussion is 
hot over this most controversial issue. 
Consequently, your management wants 
to know the answers to these pertinent 
questions: When will the issue come to 
a head? What initiative should be taken? 
What economic sanction will be commit- 
ted? How can management pay wages 
out of production before profits are 
made? 

In spite of the so-called features of 
wage guarantees, your management 
should be cautious on bargaining about 
them for reasons too numerous to men- 
tion here. The idea seems incredible and 
appears to be placing the cart before the 
horse. 

On the other hand, in Washington 
today, the guaranteed annual wage pro- 
gram is of considerable interest to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the U.S. 
Department of Labor, and the Depart- 
ment of Health—-Education & Welfare 
unemployment compensation division. 

Because the issue is more than an 
academic subject, before your manage- 
ment arrives at any decision, it should 
know definitely what the idea covers. 

The record shows all too clearly that, 
at the present time, as in the past, our 
free American enterprise system is the 
best yet devised. The American worker 
in manufacturing plants has profited by 
its many sided and continuing policies. 

For this reason alone, your manage- 
ment should not stand by passively rele- 
gating to labor unions the responsibility 
of formulating plans for wage guaran- 
tees, Rather, it should gather all the 
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facts now from the various sources, and 
take the bull by the horns. 

On the other hand, the seriousness of 
this labor demand should not be over- 
looked, in view of the fact that Ameri- 
can industry has provided vast employ- 
ment opportunities, good working condi- 
tions, satisfactory wages, and liberalized 
fringes and benefits for workers. 

Quite obviously, many guaranteed 
wage plans have been embodied in man- 
agement-labor contracts. For example, 
best known plans are those of the Hormel 
Company, Nunn-Bush Company, and the 
Procter & Gamble company, not to 
mention employers in the steel and auto- 
motive industries, The subject presents 
a big challenge to your management, be- 
cause one day it may present itself at 
the bargaining table. 

What, exactly, should the management 
of your manufacturing plant do about 
the matter? Well, it should understand 
the pattern of demands. It should con- 
duct an examination of specific experi- 
ences with guaranteed wage plans used 
by other employers. It should make an 
analysis of the methods and possibilities 
of regularizing production and stabiliz- 
ing employment in your plant. It should 
make an inquiry into the cost of the 
various types of wage schemes. It should 
investigate the economic effect they will 
have upon your plant. And it should 
know how to handle the problem if con- 
fronted by this risk-bearing demand. 

As a management consultant, I doubt 
if any businessman can guarantee wages 
any more than he can guarantee profits. 
Both must be earned by hard work in 
everybody's language. 

Do the workers in your manufacturing 
plant really understand how your profits 
are used? Do they know that they are 
used to pay dividends, to increase credit 
standing, to expand and modernize your 
plant, to buy new equipment, to expand 


markets, and to create jobs for them? 
If your management doesn’t explain 
these things to the workers, they might 
never know. 

Another important explanation lies in 
the fact that buyers decide the sale of 
your products, including the law of sup- 
ply and demand, In addition, competition 
plays an important role in determining 
your profits. 

These facts about your free American 
enterprise will have to be told, otherwise 
your workers may merely assume that 
the adoption of a guaranteed annual 
wage plan should be taken as a matter 
of course. 

Many businessmen in the manufactur- 
ing field are small operators. In fact, the 
Small Business Administration has said 
that a small business enterprise includes 
100 employees and less. Being a small 
plant or business, your management 
could not bear the high cost of a wage 
guarantee plan, 

What do wage guarantee plans cover? 
Well, there are many different schemes. 
For example, there is the complete guar- 
antee to provide employment on a yearly 
basis. There is the partial guarantee, 
which includes labor income for several 
weeks or months. And there is a guaran- 
tee contribution to cover the unemploy- 
ment period. 

Just how costly the wage guarantee 
scheme can be to your manufacturing 
plant is, of course, anybody’s guess. 
However, equally important to consider 
are these points: Should there be a limi- 
tation of coverage of the wage guaran- 
tee? What about the long-range costili- 
ness and commitments? Obviously, all 
depends upon the type of guarantee that 
might be adopted and forced upon your 
management. 

Below are several examples which 
government economists have offered to 
the businessman considering wage guar- 
antes. They are merely presented for 
analysis only, and to aid your manage- 
ment in obtaining a better insight to this 
perplexing industrial relations number 
one problem for 1954. 


Plan | 

For each calendar or fiscal year, XYZ 
Manufacturing Company agrees, in a 
legally and morally binding fashion, to 
provide some number of weeks, say 45, 
of full-time pay, or its equivalent spread 
over the year, to a specified group of 
workers, selected by seniority or length 
of service. The contract or agreement, 
may, or may not, be renewed for the fol- 
lowing year and its coverage and hours 
of guarantee may be altered, provided 
notice to that effect is given 3 months 
prior to the end of the agreement. In 
this case, if your plant encounters a sud- 
den slump very early in the year it might 
be obliged to incur the costs of maintain- 
ing income for a period of almost a year. 
On the other hand, if the decline in your 
sales came late in the year, it might be 
able to reduce the payroll in a very short 
order, However, it would run the great 
risk of having to maintain, on the aver- 
age, substantial wage payments for some- 
thing like 6 months after a decline in 
your revenues. 
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Plan Il 

This is the same as example One ex- 
cept, that the contract does not run from 
the beginning of one fiscal year to the 
beginning:‘of the next. Instead, the guar- 
antee runs on indefinitely, until your 
management gives 12 months notice of 
its intention to discontinue the guarantee 
or change the extent of its coverage. 
One might imagine a plan identical to 
example Two except that the period of 
termination notice is reduced to, say 6 
months. But in any event, it would be a 
costly wage scheme to install. 


Plan Ill 

This might be like either of the above 
two plans, but with the extra limitation 
that your wage liability to the workers 
laid off should never exceed in any one 
year, say 10% of the guaranteed payroll. 
In most years, this would, in fact, pro- 
vide 100% income security to all workers. 
But in a very bad year, when the number 
of idle workers became very high, then 
your liability would have an upper limit. 
In this event, the laid-off workers in your 
manufacturing plant would have to share 
in some manner the amount available 
for wage payments within the 10% liabil- 
ity limitation. 

Most striking of all, is the fact that re- 
gardless of any wage guarantee scheme 
adopted, your management would defi- 
nitely be put on the spot after the pe- 
riod of the guarantee is over. 

Management experts claim that the 
guaranteed annual wage plan is not the 
solution for the problem of the business 
cycle of unemployment. Consequently, 
exaggerated claims, overstatements of 
its importance and alleged advantages, 
could do more harm than good. 

Labor must bear in mind that an em- 
ployer should not legally be forced to 
pay for idle workers. Surely, no manu- 
facturing plant is so secure or so power- 
ful enough to withstand and modify the 
great swings of general business activity 
in a dynamic economy such as ours. 

The signs, however, from a general ap- 
praisal of the efficacy of the wage guar- 
antee schemes, seem to show the 
device to be by itself a weak reed upon 
which to rely in attacking the unemploy- 
ment problem. Management cannot di- 
minish the intensity of a business re- 
cession or unemployment and provide 
steady jobs with guaranteed wages be- 
cause labor makes the demand. 

If your management is forced through 
« collective-bargaining agreement to 
adopt a wage guarantee, it could add up 
to no security for the workingman and 
bankruptcy. 

Furthermore, there are many factors 
to consider. For example: employee cev- 
erage, benefit payments, integretation of 
the plan, financial liability, cost con- 
siderations, tax problems, permanent 
commitments, and other specific details. 
As a result of this situation, your man- 
agement should consult with legal 
counsel for guidance, information, and 
advice. Self-interest should induce you 
to engage a competent attorney because 
you can’t tell what economic or legal 
consequences are likely to be created by 
the adoption of such a wage scheme plan. 
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Another part of the explanation lies 
in the fact that the logical way to cope 
with the problem is through our nation- 
al unemployment insurance benefit pro- 
gram. After all, the employer does foot 
this bill. 

It can be seen as clear as a glass door 
that the decision for bringing about a 
magic formula for wage guarantees re- 
quires more than a quick answer. Among 
the pertinent risks involved include the 
payment of idle workers plus the signifi- 
cant risk of doing business, plus the op- 
portunity to destroy individual initia- 
tive and disrupt our flexibility of eco- 
nomic operation. Consequently, the 
scheme should not be pushed too far. 
He would be a rash person who would 
sign a contract or agreement to guaran- 
tee wages and profits. 

There is also another aspect to con- 
sider. What effect will wage guarantees 
in your manufacturing plant have upon 
your costs and prices? Will buyers of 
your products be content to absorb this 
additional and unnecessary labor cost? 
Can you meet competition by it? Would 
not the adoption of the wage guarantee 
plan definitely raise the risk of your 
plant doing business in the future? 

Today, it is claimed that several hun- 
dred firms have some type of wage guar- 
antee for workers. If the problem is 
presented to your management it will 
have to solve the issue. 

The foregoing questions suggest that 
a wage guarantee plan might be financed 
by the employer and the employees. That 
is, the employer and employees sharing 
its cost equally. Or, the workers could 
contribute a certain precentage of their 
monthly wages earned. This type of a 
plan would be based upon the pay-as- 
you-go-basis. As a result most of the cost 
could be shifted back to the worker, if 


the plan is soundly devised. Businessmen 
in our free enterprise system are begin- 
ning to explore this aspect for obvious 
reasons. Such a plan would involve rela- 
tively less cost for the employer. Yet it 
involves the same perplexing problem as 
any other for management. 

Once employment is guaranteed with 
wage payments, labor becomes a heavy 
burden upon management with all its 
other operating costs. Taken as a pack- 
age, this double-barreled wage scheme 
is undesirable no matter how it is viewed, 
and risk. 

The guaranteed wage scheme should 
be a matter for voluntary bargaining be- 
tween the employer and his workers, 
without any legislative compulsion by 
the Government, or without force by the 
union. 

Being a substitute for the national un- 
employment benefit system, it should be 
discouraged by management. While it is 
a cautious device it becomes realistic 
only when the problem is presented to 
your management. 

The incentives of the employer seem 
to deserve some consideration since he 
has a big capital investment in his plant. 
On the other hand, the adoption of the 
guaranteed wage plan would undoubt- 
edly result in sweeping changes in our 
free competitive economic system. 
Those who know, agree that the “Keyne- 
sian revolution” has not yet been suc- 
cessful and never will because of rea- 
sons too numerous to mention herein. 

The best way to stabilize production 
and employment is to produce more, Any 
student of economics realizes that. 
Hence, the wage guarantee plan is really 
a proposal to impose an additional liabil- 
ity on the employer. In any event, thor- 
ough preparation and careful analysis 
should precede any possible negotiation. 
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*I told you not to buy a hat 
the day you got promoted!” 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama State Docks and Terminals 
handled 466,187 tons of traffic in June, 
an amount 12 per cent below that of May 
but 10 per cent above that of June 1953. 
The June tonnage was the smallest 
amount handled this year. The total ton- 
nage handled for the first six months of 
this year was 52 per cent above that of 
the comparable period of 1953. 


Incoming shipments in June amounted 
to 378,504 tons, reflecting a 13 per cent 
decrease from May and an 8 per cent in- 
crease over the year-ago level. Products 
of mines made up 83 per cent of the total 
inbound traffic, with 16 per cent being 
manufactures and miscellaneous products 
and fractional percentages of products of 
forests and products of agriculture. The 
total of inbound traffic for the first six 
months of 1954 showed a 63 per cent in- 
crease over that of the comparable year- 
ago period. 

Outbound traffic during June amounted 
to 87,683 tons, 7 per cent below May but 
18 per cent above the previous June. Out- 
going shipments were principally manu- 
factures and miscellaneous products (58.9 
per cent). The remainder was made up 


ACTIVITY 


of products of mines (27.6 per cent), prod- 
ucts of forests (10.8 per cent), products 
of agriculture (2.6 per cent), and animal 
products (0.1 per cent). The semi-annual 
totals for outbound traffic showed 1954 
ahead of 1953 by 5 per cent. 


Mobile 


Overseas Representatives Study Port 

During the past four years, the Ala- 
bama State Docks has been studied as a 
model shipping facility by representa- 
tives from many overseas ports. U. Pe 
Than, harbor official from Rangoon, Bur- 
ma, was the most recent visitor, preceded 
by Messrs. Ong and Probonegoro of In- 
donesia, all harbor officials from their 
countries studying cargo handling, port 
engineering and construction, and port 
operations management here in the 
United States. Engineers and port of- 
ficials have come from such divergent 
places as Israel, Italy, Brazil, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Finland, Formosa and many 
others. Representatives from war-rav- 
aged Korea have studied first-hand the 
operations of the State Docks to apply in 
building up their damaged ports. 

These men have been studying the Ala- 
bama State Docks and eleven other major 


Bananas unloading around the clock at the Mobile docks. Shown is the 
United Fruit Company’s ship Tivives. 


U. S. ports under a training program of 
the Foreign Operations Administration. 
The FOA directors in the various coun- 
tries recommend to Washington certain 
individuals who, upon completion of the 
training, return to former or higher posi- 
tions where their increased knowledge 
can be utilized for the benefit of their 
homeland and its people. The Maritime 
Administration has been responsible for 
this training through funds allocated to 
the Maritime Administration by FOA. 
Trainees make régular reports to the 
Washington office of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration so that they can keep 
abreast of their training. 


U. S. Steel Ore Terminal in Operation 

The 794-foot Ore Chief, largest ship 
ever to enter a Gulf port, moved to 
United States Steel Corp.’s Mobile ore 
terminal to start unloading Venezuelan 
iron ore destined for Birmingham steel 
mills. 

Arthur V. Wiebel, president of U. S. 
Steel’s Tennessee Coal & Iron division, 
said the move marked the start of nor- 
mal operations at the terminal, purchased 
two years ago by the division. It has been 
in trial operation for several weeks, han- 
dling ore shipments from smaller ships. 


Modern handling methods speed the 
fruit to wide-flung markets. 
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New 35-Ton Gantry Cranes are shown here in operation at the Savannah State Docks. 

According to officials of the Georgia Ports Authority, which owns and operates the 

Savannah State Docks, the new cranes are the only ones of their type on the Atlantic 

coast south of Hampton Roads, Virginia. These 35-ton cranes are powered by diesel- 

electric engines and are self-propelled for operation along the entire 2,047-ft. length 
of the State Docks’ concrete marginal wharf. 





The Ore Chief, biggest bulk carrier in 
the world, with a displacement of 80,490 
gross tons, is owned by National Bulk 
Carriers, Inc., and flies the Liberian flag. 
It brought 21,000 gross tons of iron ore 
from U. S. Steel’s Cerro Bolivar mine in 
Venezuela, about half its capacity. 

Biggest load previously brought to this 
port was 12,500 gross tons. Gulf freight- 
ers and passenger ships generally run to 
less than 600 feet in length. 

Ore brought here will be shipped by 
barge or rail to Birmingham, where it 
will be mixed with ore mined in that area. 
Use of high grade Venezuelan ore will 
permit T.C.I. to increase its output of 
pig iron, the U. S. Steel division said. 


State Docks Board Chairman Named— 
Ernest H. Woods, Birmingham, was 
named recently by the Alabama State 
Docks Board to be its chairman for the 
coming year. Mr. Woods succeeds James 
G. Pruett, Jr.. Montgomery. At the same 
time, Dr. Philip P. Gilchrist, Mobile, was 
elected vice chairman of the board. 

Mr. Woods, who was vice chairman dur- 
ing the past year, is an executive of the 
Birmingham Transit Co., chairman of the 
board of directors of the Independence 
Life Insurance Co., and owner of the 
Pontiac agency in Birmingham. 

Other members of the board are Alto 
V. Lee, III, Dothan, Leslie Dee, Jr., Tus- 
caloosa, and James G. Pruett, Jr., Mont- 
gomery. 


Invention to Save Costs on Cold Stor- 
age Warehouses—An invention, designed 
to save hundreds of dollars a year to op- 
erators of cold storage warehouses and 
maybe even housewives, has been ac- 
cepted for patenting by the U. S. Patent 
Bureau. This invention is the outgrowth 
of many years of facing a problem and 
studying its particular situation by John 


V. Grubbs, superintendent of the Cold 
Storage Plant at the Alabama State 
Docks. 

In the early 1930’s, before Grubbs be- 
came superintendent of the cold storage 
department, he spent many long, hard 
hours chipping ice that had been formed 
around freezer doors by condensation of 
moisture. At this time, he resolved to do 
something about this situation that cost 
much in time, money and labor, to say 
nothing of the cost of replacing doors 
and gaskets damaged in chipping away 
the ice with hammers and chisels. 

This past year, Grubbs approached the 
operations manager of the State Docks 
with the idea of allowing him to spend 
some money to try out an idea he had, 
an idea that should permit freezer doors 
to remain ice-free all the time. 

The cold storage official pointed out 
that the cost of this plan would be less 
than the cost of replacing the cork gas- 
kets on a door which are damaged each 
time the ice is chipped away. Grubbs was 
given the “go-ahead” signal and he 
started to work, constructing his first 
model in December, 1953. This first model 
was a failure. 

As Grubbs pointed out, “There was no 
control on this model. We had constant 
current and no cut-off unit to control the 
heat from the model.” 

Several weeks later, however, Grubbs 
modified his model and installed it on 
one of the freezer doors. This model con- 
sists of a series of wires run under a fac- 
ing plate all around the edge of the door. 
It has thermostatic controls which allow 
just enough heat from the electric cur- 
rent to melt any ice and dry any con- 
densation of moisture around the edge 
of the door. This model has been work- 
ing perfectly ever since, and now prac- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from page 39) 
tically all the doors of the State Docks 
cold storage plant have been equipped 
with these units. 
Grubbs explained his invention as 
being economical costing only $100 for 
the unit and this including installation. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 


Exports Cellulose—-Virtually the entire 
first week’s production of the new $25- 
million Buckeye Cellulose Corporation 
wood cellulose plant at Foley, Pa., was 
exported to Europe through the Port. 

Loading aboard the South Atlantic 
Steamship Line freighter SS Southland 
commenced July 16, just six days after 
the plant made its initial shipment from 
the new mill. McGiffin and Company is 
the shipper’s local representative. 

The export shipment of nearly 1,600 
tons was better han five days of output 
from the mill, built to turn out 300 tons 
of wood pulp cellulose in a 24-hour work- 
ing day. 


Port Everglades 


New Pen in Use—-A modern pen witha 
capacity of from 700 to 1,000 animals (de- 
pending on size) has been constructed by 
Port Everglades, providing an added 
service between the U. S. and Caribbean, 
Central and South American Countries. 

The pen is described as one of the 
most complete facilities in the Southeast. 
It has been approved by Government of- 
ficials as highly satisfactory. 

It is of heavy wood construction, and 
with a corregated iron roof over feeding 
and food storage areas. 

Divided into four main pens, or sec- 
tions, the facility has water, lights, and 
a “squeeze” for Government examination, 
Loading facilities for shipside — port- 
able pens and ramps are provided. 
It also has the equipment required for 
cleaning and disinfecting. 

Shipments of horses and cattle to Latin 
American Countries through the Port 


Everglades gateway have been made ef- 
ficiently and economically since the pen 
was completed in midsummer. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Grain Unloader—First crate of a new 
pneumatic unloader for discharging 
grain from barges at the Public Grain 
Elevator was unpacked recently, accord- 
ing to W. B. Fox, President of the Board 
of Port Commissioners. Brought over by 
Michael Dickinson, British engineer, 29 
cases containing the new unloader ar- 
rived from England last week, aboard the 
SUE LYKES. 


According to Fox, the unloader was 
purchased from England because that 
country has had considerable experience 
with pneumatic type unloaders, whereas 
unloaders used in the U. S. are usually 
of the mechanical, or belt-bucket, type. 
Credit for purchasing the pneumatic un- 
loader, Fox said, belongs to the Port’s 
former chief engineer, the late J. A. Mc- 
Niven, who studied it in England last 
year while on a tour of European port 
facilities. 

The new unloader is designed to work 
in conjunction with marine leg #1, the 
Port’s downstream mechanical-type un- 
loader. It will be used principally for 
removing the final portion of grain re- 
maining after the mechanical unloader 
has removed the bulk of grain from 
barges. 


Fox explained that all electrical equip- 
ment used with the new pneumatic un- 
loader is U. S.-made to conform with elec- 
trical standards of this country. 

Total cost of this new equipment, in- 
cluding all auxiliary machinery and new 
construction, is estimated to run around 
$125,000 when completed. The actual un- 
loader, imported from England, is valued 
at $50,000, and an additional $7,000 is 
being paid for technical assistance in set- 
ting up the unloader. 

Michael Dickinson, English engineer- 
consultant helping the Pert with instal- 
lation and initial maintenance, said the 


new unloader has a capacity of 3700 
bushels per hour, or 100 long tons. By 
means of suction hoses the unloader can 
remove from barges the last portion of 
grain, Dickinson said, which cannot be 
picked up by the present mechanical un- 
loader without considerable hand labor. 
It is anticipated that the time required 
for sweeping or cleaning barges will be 
reduced considerably when the new 
equipment is placed in operation. 

At present, work is in progress to build 
a new foundation to accommodate pumps, 
and to reframe the unloader tower. Con- 
tracts have been let to Thomas W. Hoo- 
ley and Sons and to Welding and Manu- 
facturing Co. of New Orleans for this 
preliminary construction work, according 
to the Dock Board’s chief engineer, W. 
T. Hogg. 

Board President Fox said that barge 
grain receipts at the elevator have been 
increasing steadily. Last year a second 
mechanical unloader was put in opera- 
tion when the elevator addition was com- 
pleted to make possible unloading of 
more barges. 

Chief Engineer Hogg said that present 
methods of cleaning the last part of grain 
from a barge restricts mechanical un- 
loaders to an average of 8,000 to 10,000 
bushels per hour. “When the new un- 
loader is in operation,” Hogg said, “we 
expect to average 10,000 to 12,000 bushels 
per hour. This will speed up barge un- 
loading considerably during peak season- 
al deliveries.” 

The new equipment will go into opera- 
tion about November 5, he said. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Congress approves wider, deeper Ches- 
apeake & Delaware canal—The Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Bill, containing pro- 
visions for deepening the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal from 27 feet to 35 feet 
and widening this presently limited 
artery of an expanding port commerce 
from 250 feet to 450 feet, was given ap- 
proval of the House of Representatives on 
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July’ 26 and immediately referred to the 
Senate, where it was passed on August 18. 

Originally a 12-foot barge canal con- 
structed by a private construction com- 
pany, the Canal’s impact on the free flow 
of commerce has bistorically been re- 
stricted by depth and width limitations. 
Terming the present canal “a bottleneck 
between the two great Atlantic ports of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia,” Mr. Fallon 
told the House of Representatives, “The 
proposed project will join these two great 
cities by direct deepwater route, thus add- 
ing substantially to the combined service 
which they can render on behalf of the 
Nation’s waterborne commerce, both do- 
mestic and foreign.” 

The project, involving a Federal ex- 
penditure of $101 million is viewed as an 
important aspect of national defense, al- 
lowing free movement of vessels up to 
cruiser size to transit from Philadelphia 
to the Hampton Roads area in sheltered 
waters, free of submarine menace. High 
point of shipping utilization of the canal 
was in 1942 when over 10 million tons 
transited the waterway. Completion of 
the project is expected to sizably in- 
crease steamship service frequency of 
call, a highly important port utilization 
factor, at the Port of Baltimore. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport 


New Port Director—Richard B. Swen- 
son, an executive on the staff of the Vir- 
ginia State Ports Authority has been 
chosen port director for the Port of Gulf- 
port. 

His appointment was announced re- 
cently by W. H. Caraway, chairman of 
the Gulfport port commission. Mayor R. 
B. Meadows, Jr., and the city board of 
commissioners approved the appoint- 
ment. 

Swenson is well-known throughout the 
port and shipping industries. He has been 
a member of the American Association 
of Port Authorities for many years and 
has served on that organization’s inter- 
national relations and its public relations 
committees. 

He has traveled extensively in the 
United States and throughout Central 
and South America to stimulate trade. 

Mr. Caraway said, “Under Mr. Swen- 
son's direction, the port will embark on 
an aggressive program to bring us more 
ships and more business. We have the 
facilities, and now I feel confident that 
we will have the leadership for such a 
program.” 

Mr. Caraway added, “We have re- 
claimed about 40 acres of excellent in- 
dustrial site, and we are hopeful that Mr. 
Swenson and the commission working to- 
gether will be able to attract a major 
industry that will use our port to good 
advantage,” 

Mr. Caraway said that the commission 
wants to “bring in more ships and more 
payrolls for the good of the port, the City 


of Gulfport, Harrison County and the 
State of Mississippi. We are hopeful that 
Mr. Swenson’s close ties with Latin 
America will aid in this new program.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


Major French Wool Firm to Locate 40 
Miles From Port The French firm, 
Prouvost Lefebvre Co., one of the world’s 
largest wool interests, has announced 
that it will build a combing plant near 
Jamestown, S. C., about 40 miles from 
Charleston, which will be the port of 
entry for its foreign wool requirements. 

Construction will start as soon as titles 
to land are cleared. The location is at a 
site on the Santee River on a direct line 
of the Seaboard Railroad and on State 
Highway 41, just north of Jamestown. 

This will be the second largest wool 
processing plant in the territory close by 
the port. Nichols & Co., of Boston, has 
almost completed construction of a major 
plant at Johnsville, S. C., known as the 
Wellman Combing Co., which is sched- 
uled to begin operations this month. 

The announcement, made by Alfred 
Picavet, head of the Prouvost plant at 
Woonsocket, R. I., in a statement to the 
Daily News Record, of New York, con- 
firms long negotiations with the French 
firm conducted by the South Carolina De- 
velopment Board, the South Carolina 
State Ports Authority and the Charleston 
Development Board. 

Governor James F. Byrnes welcomed 
“the great Prouvost company to the 
state’s industrial family.” Director L. W. 
Bishop, of the State Development Board, 
and Arthur M. Field, of the Charleston 
Board, hailed the coming of the new 
plant as a second major step in the 
growth of the state as a new center of 
the country’s wool industry. 

Chairman Cotesworth P. Means, of the 
State Ports Authority, said: “The signifi- 
cance to the port of Charleston is enor- 
mous. Two of the world’s largest wool 
firms will now have plants within easy 
radius of Charleston, which is now cer- 
tain to become in time the leading port 
of entry for foreign wool, replacing Bos- 
ton as the traditional hub of the wool 
industry in the nation.” 


July Customs Show Upward Port Trade 
—Customs collections, totaled $405,501 for 
the month of July on imports through 
the Charleston Customs District as com- 
pared with $225,360 for the same month 
last year. Collector of Customs Gustave 
F. Doscher has announced. 

Even more indicative of the growth in 
volume and value of imports is a com- 
parison of the one month of this July 
when collections totaled $405,501 with the 
fiscal year 1947, when _ collections 
amounted to only $494,354 for the entire 
twelve month period. 

Included among leading imports on 
which the duties were collected last 
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month were Argentine canned meats, 
Egyptian long staple cotton, Australian 
wool, steel products from Belgium and 
England, Scotch whiskey, British autos, 
Cuban sugar, Turkish chrome ore, South 
American tanning extract and fertilizer 
materials. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


Tonnage Gain—First Quarter—During 
the first quarter of 1954 the Port of Nor- 
folk registered a slight total foreign ton- 
nage gain over the first quarter of 1953, 
according to a statement released by the 
Norfolk Port Authority. 

Norfolk handled 2,180,039 tons of 
foreign commerce during January-Febru- 
ary-March this year, an increase of 
21,676 tons above the {first three months 
of 1953. 

Export tonnage rose from 1,513,556 tons 
to 1,714,489 tons. 

Imports dropped from 644,807 tons to 
465,550 tons, with gas oil and fuel oil 
shipments falling 193,900 tons. Imports, 
other than gas oil and fuel oil, increased 
14,643 tons. 

In the export picture, strong percent- 
age gains were shown by corn (rising 
from 24,974 to 58,757 tons), wheat (in- 
creasing from 15,199 to 39,642), soybeans 
(up from 2,310 to 21)620 tons), iron and 
steel scrap (rising from zero to 2,599 
tons), machinery and vehicles (up from 
2,244 to 7,148 tons). The pattern of coal 
exports improved also, with shipments 
rising from 1,436,471 tons to 1,560,459 
tons. 

Norfolk’s best customer was southwest- 
ern Europe, closely followed by north- 
western and central Europe. 

On the import side, total tonnage 
dropped because of the heavy decrease 
in gas oil, distillate fuel oil and residual 
fuel oil shipments. However, a more- 
than-100% increase was recorded in the 
large-tonnage metals category, due main- 
ly to heavy chrome and manganese ore 
shipments. Metals imports rose from 25,- 
231 to 50,785 tons. 

Imports in the vegetable products and 
beverages classification more than 
doubled also, rising from 9,509 to 19,735 
tons. Significant increases were shown 
in animal feeds, soybean flour and coffee. 
Crude rubber and allied gums, and manu- 
factured tobacco also registered large in- 
creases. 

Most of the tonnage, by far, came from 
southern North America. 

The first quarter resume figures, re- 
leased by the Norfolk Port Authority, are 
based on preliminary reports of the U.S. 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of the 
Census. 


Remember that change and experi- 
ment are the foods on which democracy 
thrives. But don’t renounce proven good 
for a glib promise. 
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Avondale Mills President 
Moves Sales to Birmingham 


Donald Comer, Jr., President of Avon- 
dale Mills, Inc., has announced that he is 
moving from 58 Worth Street, New York 
City to the Comer Building in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, September 1, effecting 
the transfer of the sales and merchandis- 
ing control of the colored yarn fabrics 
offered by his company. 

Mr. Comer pointed out that this move 
to Birmingham was planned to bring 
together as closely as possible the man- 
agements of the sales agency and the 
mills it represents. 

“Such integration of sales and operat- 
ing managements is a common practice 
in other industries,” Mr. Comer said, “and 
we planned this move to insure that 
benefits to our customers, resulting from 
the closest possible association of all di- 
visions of our business, will continue at 
the highest level.” 

Avondale Mills, Inc. is the sales agency 
for Avondale Mills, Clifton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbia Manufacturing 
Company, Cowikee Mills, Spofford Mills, 
Inc., Wade Manufacturing Company, and 
The Walton Cotton Mill Company. 

Sales and merchandising control of the 
grey goods produced by all of these mills 
will remain in New York at the same 
Worth Street address, under the direc- 
tion of Hamilton C. Albaugh, Executive 
Vice President of Avondale Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Albaugh will also be in charge of 
the New York office. 

James J. Lamb, Vice President, will 
remain in New York, in charge of the 
sales of colored yarn fabrics to all cus- 
tomers buying in New York City. 

George W. Felker, III, Vice President, 
will move from New York to Birming- 
ham and be responsible for the national 
direction of sales of all colored yarn fab- 
rics offered by Avondale Mills, Inc. 

John G, Hudson, Manager of the Char- 
lotte, N. C. sales office, will transfer to 
Birmingham and become Merchandise 
Manager of the Work Clothing Division. 
Announcement of Mr. Hudson's succes- 
sor as head of the Charlotte office will 
be made shortly. 


James J. Lynch, Jr., Assistant Vice 
President, will move from New York to 
Birmingham, as Merchandise Manager of 
the Ticking Division. 

Similarly, John E. Meon, Assistant 
Vice President, will transfer from New 
York to Birmingham, as Merchandise 
Manager of the Dress Goods Division, 
and Arthur C. Svensson, Assistant Vice 
President, will move from New York to 
Birmingham, as Merchandise Manager 
of the Apparel Fabrics Division. 


Mr. Comer made it clear that normal 
operations will continue in Avondale 
Mills, Inc.’s sales offices, located in At- 
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lanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Nashville, New Or- 
leans, and St. Louis. 


Greenwood Chamber Head 
Now With Erwin Mills 


Chauncey W. Lever has resigned as 
general manager of the Greenwood 
Chamber of Commerce to accept an in- 
dustrial relations position with The Er- 
win Mills effective September 15. Mr. 





Chauncey W. Lever 


Lever and his family will move to Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, where the general 
offices of The Erwin Mills are located. 

Mr. Lever, who has been general man- 
ager of the Greenwood Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past four and a half years, 
came to Greenwood from Jesup, Georgia, 
where he was general manager of the 
Jesup and Wayne County Chamber of 
Commerce for two years. He is a vet- 
eran of World War II, having served in 
the U. S. Navy. Simultaneously with the 
Jesup and Greenwood posts, he served 
as executive director of the U. S. 25 
Highway Association. 

In May, 1951, he was named national 
executive director of The Greenwood 
Plan (with National Headquarters lo- 
cated in Greenwood) by General Lucius 
D. Clay, national chairman of the Cru- 
side For Freedom. The Crusade For Free- 
dom sponsored and financed the nation- 
wide program of The Greenwood Plan 
and Mr. Lever was granted a leave of 
absence as general manager of the 
Greenwood Chamber of Commerce to di- 
rect it. 


For having authored The Greenwood 
Plan for piercing the Iron Curtain and 





promoting World Freedom and Peace, 
Mr. Lever was nominated by the Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, Chamber of Commerce 
to receive the National Freedoms Foun- 
dation Award which was subsequently 
awarded to him. He received the award 
for The Greenwood Plan for the second 
consecutive year in 1953. 

He is a graduate of Wofford College, at- 
tended The Citadel his sophomore year, 
and is a graduate and member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Southeastern 
Institute for Chamber of Commerce Ex- 
ecutives, University of North Carolina. 
His biography appears in Who’s Who In 
America, Monthly Supplement, June, 
1952; the Eighth International volume of 
Who’s Who In Commerce And Industry, 
the fourth volume of Who’s Who In The 
South And Southwest, and the revised 
edition of Who Knows and What. 


Parramore Jr. Elected V,P. 
Fayetteville Industrial Corp. 


John B, Parramore, Jr., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Wilson, North Carolina, 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
Executive Vice President of the Fayette- 
ville Area Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, Fayetteville, N. C., and will 
assume his new duties on September 1. 

The Fayetteville Area Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, now entering its 
second year, has the sole responsibility 
of promoting the industrial growth of 
Fayetteville and Cumberland County. 

Walter W. Harper, first Executive Vice 
President of the organization, recently 
accepted a position as Assitant Diretor 
of Foundations, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh. 

Mr. Parramore, a native of Valdosta, 
Ga., attended public schools and college 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. Prior to the war, 
he was a statistician with the Florida 
State Planning Board. He entered the 
Army on October 30, 1942, and was sepa- 
rated from the service on December 31, 
1945, with the rank of Captain. He is still 
active in the Reserve and holds a mobili- 
zation assignment to Headquarters Third 
Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

After the war, Mr. Parramore was with 
the Florida State Advertising Commis- 
sion for more than three years as direc- 
tor of research. He entered Chamber of 
Commerce work in 1949 as Executive 
Secretary of the Walterboro, S. C., Cham- 
ber and served there until he moved to 
Wilson in April 1952. 


Emery M. Lewis Namd President 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
The Board of Directors of the Brown 


& Williamson Tobacco Corporation of 
Louisville, Kentucky recently announced 
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that Mr. Emery M. Lewis had been 
elected President. 

Mr. Lewis succeeds Mr. Timothy V. 
Hartnett who has retired from active 
participation in the business. 


Weatherly Named Director 
Hagan Corp. and Subsidiaries 


Robert S. Weatherly, of Birmingham, 
Alabama, recently was elected a director 
of Hagan Corporation and its subsidi- 
aries, Hall Laboratories, Inc., Calgon, 
Inc., and The Buromin Company. 

Mr. Weatherly was named at the 
monthly meeting of the Hagan Board of 
Directors. He fills one of two vacancies 
authorized by company shareholders at 
their April 19 meeting when they in- 
creased the number of directorships from 
10 to 12. The increase was authorized 
for the purpose of gaining participation 
in company management of men not 
presently employed by the corporation. 

A management consultant in Birming- 
ham since 1952, Mr. Weatherly was gen- 
eral sales manager for the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., from 1939 
to 1952. Prior to that he was vice presi- 
dent of the Swann Chemical Co., Bir- 
mingham. He is a member of the Chem- 
ists’ Club, New York City, and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Alabama, class 
of 1920. He also attended the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

A native of Anniston, Alabama, Mr. 
Weatherly is a member of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Country Club and the Mountain 
Brook Club of Birmingham. 


Purdy Named Vice President 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 


Election of Irving B. Purdy as a vice 
president of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation, responsible for administra- 
tion of the company’s Industrial & Build- 
ing Construction Division, was announced 
by Louis E. Wolfson, president and board 
chairman, 

In his new post, Mr. Purdy assumes 
direction of all Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
industrial and building construction ac- 
tivities. Edwin A. Pasha, divisional vice 
president, will be responsible for opera- 
tions in the field. 

A member of the organization for the 
past 17 years, Mr. Purdy has directed 
work on a broad variety of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott pojects throughout the 
United States and abroad, and most re- 
cently served as manager for construc- 
tion of an extensive newsprint mill now 
being erected in New Zealand. 


Dr. Kuhn Heads Research 
For the Texas Company 


Dr. Wayne E. Kuhn has been named 
General Manager of the newly-created 
Research and Technical Department of 
The Texas Company. Anncuncement was 
made by Augustus C. Long, Texaco 
President. 

Dr. Kuhn had been Manager of the 
Company’s Technical and Research Divi- 


sion since September, 1938. Until recently 
the research organization of The Texas 
Company had functioned as a division of 
Refining. As the Research and Technical 
Department, it now has departmental 
status. 

Dr. Kuhn received a B.A. in science 
from Reed College in 1925 and a Ph. D. 
in chemistry from Cornell University in 
1929, the year he joined The Texas Com- 
pany, After eight years at the Company’s 
Port Arthur, Texas, refinery, he was 
transferred to New York headquarters. 
Successive promotions brought him to his 
last previous assignment as Manager of 
the Technical and Research Division. His 
present appointment fills a new execu- 
tive post. His society memberships in- 
clude the American Chemical Society, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
the American Institute of Physics. Last 
year he was president of the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association. 


Reynolds Director to Head 
Government Division 


George Perkins, General Director of 
Products and Applications for Reynolds 
Metals Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been appointed Director of the Alumi- 
num-Magnesium Division of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Perkins, who is serving the government 
on loan from Reynolds and without com- 
pensation, succeeds Clyde M. Adams. 

Perkins, who will head the Aluminum- 
Magnesium Division for a period of six 
months, is a native of LaGrange, Indiana, 
where he was born March 20, 1917. He 
attended secondary school at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1937 with a degree 
in engineering. He received a Doctor's 
degree from Purdue in 1940. 

Joining Reynolds in 1944 as a sales en- 
gineer, he later served as Technical Ad- 
viser for the New York sales area. In 
1947 he was appointed Technical Service 
Director for Reynolds in Louisville, and 
in 1950 was appointed to his present 
position. 


Buehring to Manage Temco 
Overhaul at Greenville, Tex. 


TEMCO Aircraft Corporation’s assist- 
ant director of contract administration, 
E. Fred Buehring, has been named plant 
manager of TEMCO’s aircraft overhaul 
and modification center at Greenville, 
Tex. 

The appointment, which fills the plant 
manager post vacated recently by Her- 
rol W. Bellomy, was announced by 
TEMCO President Robert McCulloch. 

Bellomy, who headed operations at 
TEMCO’s large Greenville plant for 
three years, asked to be relieved because 
of ill health. He has begun an extended 
vacation, after which he will report back 
to TEMCO-Dallas for reassignment. 

Buehring will assume managership 
over the Greenville plant’s recondition- 
ing and modification activities immedi- 
ately, according to McCulloch. His suc- 
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cessor as assistant director of contract 
administration has not been named. 

The new plant manager has been with 
TEMCO since 1946 and has been closely 
associated with aviation for 13 years. 

He was born in McGregor, Tex., and 
attended Southern Methodist University 
and Draughton's Business College in 
Dallas, Tex. He joined Dallas’ Central 
Freight Lines, Inc., in 1935 and rose to 
dock foreman before leaving in 1941 to 
join the Texas Division of North Amer- 
ican Aviation in Dallas. 


Corrulux Plant Houston 
Names Nichols Plant Manager 


Francis M. Nichols, native of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and a former chief industrial 
engineer for Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has been named plant man- 
ager of the Corrulux Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Houston, 
‘Texas, it was announced by J. S. Finger, 
president of the division. 

Mr. Nichols had extensive experience in 
production before joining Day & Zimmer- 
mann. He served as plant superintend- 
ent of the Thompson Machine Works and 
production manager of Wilkening Motor 
Co., Philadelphia, and for three years en- 
gaged in anthracite mining at Creter, 
Pa, 

He was graduated from University of 
Pennsylvania in 1926. 


Former Virginia Governor Battle 
Director American Gas & Elect. 


Former Governor John S. Battle of Vir- 
ginia and Dr. Courtney C. Brown, dean 
of the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Business, were elected direc- 
tors of the American Gas and Electric 
Company recently. 

The directors met at the AGE System's 
newest steam-electric generating station, 
the Ohio Power Company’s $50-million 
Muskingum River Plant near Beverly, 
Ohio. Their election brings to 11 the num- 
ber of members of the board. 

Gov. Battle, Virginia’s immediate past 
governor, is a member of the Charlottes- 
ville, Va., law firm of Perkins, Battle & 
Minor. He was educated at Wake Forest 
College in his native North Carolina and 
at the University of Virginia, where he 
received his bachelor of law degree in 
1913. He was admitted to the Virginia 
bar that same year and began practice in 
Charlottesville. He became a member of 
the House of Delegates, Virginia General 
Assembly, in 1930, and a state senator in 
1934, serving until he wes elected gover- 
nor for the 1950-54 term. 

He is a member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Inter-governmental Relations; 
past president of the General Alumni 
Association, University of Virginia; past 
president of the Virginia State Bar, and 
was chairman of the Virginia delegation 
to the Democratic national convention of 
1952. During World War I he served in 
the U.S. Army. He is a Phi Beta Kappa 
and a Mason. 

a * s 

Protect your own right to be wrong by 
a decent respect for the opinions of 
others. 
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Lighter Furniture Vans 


Dorsey Trailers Co., Elba, Alabama 
A semi-trailer furniture van, of com- 
pletely new design that will give house- 
hold movers and haulers of new furni- 
ture, according to the company, the most 
efficient such unit in the industry, now 
is in production at Dorsey Trailers. 

Designed and manufactured by the 
makers of the lightweight Dorsey “Cham- 
pion” freight, produce and_ insulated 














Van Features Boat-type cleats 


vans, the new furniture van weighs only 
9,025 pounds and the 32-foot model has 
2,148 cubic feet of payload space. 

The new model has standard 24-inch 
drop, giving a floor height of only 28 
inches with 9.00 by 20 tires, Other drops 
are optional, Wide steel side sheets have 
only one horizontal joint, and an 8-inch 
belt line is standard, 

The firm states two innovations, one at 
the front, the other at the rear, demon- 
strate the advances in the new furniture 
van. The indestructible plastic roof cap, 
which adds to the strength and appear- 
ance of the van, but most importantly, 
admits daylight in the front of the van 
because of its translucency, is standard 
equipment on the furniture van, The 
spaceless tailgate is of plywood with 
metal bonded to both sides, thus creating 
a loading ramp and giving a smooth 
outer surface for lettering if desired. 


Corrugated Decorative Glass 


Blue Ridge Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.— 
A new decorative glass combining two 
popular decorating features, corrugation 
and a light-diffusing patterned surface, 
is now being manufactured by the Blue 
Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn. 

The glass is sold through Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, exclusive 
sales agent for Blue Ridge Patterned 
Glass products. 

According to W. R. Crawford, sales 
manager for Blue Ridge products, the 
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new glass is “% of an inch thick with 
corrugations 2% inches center to center. 
The Muralex pattern which is rolled 
onto the surface of the glass as it is made 
has a textured, neutral tone which, Mr. 
Crawford said, blends with any decorat- 
ing scheme, 

Since the pattern on corrugated glass 
is the same as that of Securit tempered 
patterned glass doors, Mr. Crawford 
said the new product can be used in 
combination with the doors to make a 
strikingly attractive translucent wall 
which obscures vision, maintaining pri- 
vacy, without cutting off light. 


Brush Electroplating Unit 


Ajax-Consolidated Co., 4615 W. 20th St., 
Chicago, Hil.—Developed primarily for 
re-touch and repair work on plated equip- 
ment and parts, the brush method of 
electroplating has been growing in popu- 
larity as an original permanent electro- 
plating process. 

The Ajax-Consolidated Company, Chi- 
cago, owner of the basic patents of the 
process, reports that their unit (a low- 
cost outfit consisting of a transformer 
and rectifier brushes, plating solutions 
and all equipment)—-has been increas- 
ingly in demand among electrical con- 
tractors because brush plating provides 
an easy method of meeting specifications, 
it eliminates overheating in electrical 
circuits because plating reduces oxidiza- 
tion, old equipment is quickly and easily 
rehabilitated and repair work is simply 
done without disassembling. 


High Temp. Slip Ring Assemblies 


Electro Tec. Corp., South Hackensack, 
N. J., has announced the development of 
an insulation material for high tempera- 
ture slip ring assembly applications. 

This manufacturer of precision § slip 
ring assemblies is currently manufactur- 
ing units with its new Plastic, ETC-7 
and reports enthusiastic acceptance on 
all accounts. 

Eectro Tec’s ETC-7 withstands —60° F 
to+ 500° F and according to the manu- 
facturer, has many other desirable 
properties such as low water absorption, 
high surface resistivity, and excellent 
impact strength and dielectric proper- 
ties, 


Time Condulet Restarts Motors 


Crouse-Hinds Co., Wolf and Seventh 
St., Syracuse, New York—Whenever mo- 
tor starters disconnect because of low 
voltage or voitage failure, interruptions 
occur in electrical service that reduce 
productivity and impair efficient process- 
ing. To minimize such disconnections, 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, New 
York, has just introduced a new Time 
Delay Push-Button Station Condulet 
(type OFC) that restarts motors auto- 


matically. The device is set, in fact, to 
restart motors within time limits of 2, 
4, or 6 seconds. 

Designed for use at Class I, Group D; 
Class II, Groups E, F, and G; or Class 
III hazardous locations, the new ex- 
plosion-proof and dust-tight device is 
similar in outward appearance to stand- 
ard OFC push-button station Condulets. 
However, its dome-shaped cover is 9% 
inches deep, much longer than the stand- 
ard Condulets. 

Interior electrical equipment of the 
new device includes a_ push-button 
switch, capacitor, rectifier, sensitive re- 
lay and control relay. In addition, a trans- 
former for voltages exceeding 110 is sup- 
plied, with capacities of 220, 440 and 550 
volts. All internal wiring is supplied, in- 
cluding two terminal blocks; one for field 
connections and another marked for 2, 
4, and 6 seconds. By positioning one wire 
at any one of these terminals a time de- 
lay of 2, 4 or 6 seconds is determined. 

Body of the device has_ vertical 
through-feed hubs for threaded conduit, 
one of which is equipped with a remov- 
able pipe plug for either dead-end or 
through-feed wiring. Also, a shaft with 
a threaded bearing provides efficient 
movement without excessive wear of the 
station Condulet’s operating mechanism. 


Jelly-like Oil Base Paint 


T. F. Washburn Co., 2244 N. Elston 
Ave., Chicago, T111.—A new and revolu- 
tionary type of oil base paint that pro- 
vides time and money-saving advantages 
to industrial users has been perfected by 
the T. F. Washburn Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of paint vehicles. 

According to the Washburn Company, 
the paint, which has a thick, jelly-like 
consistency, won't settle, never has to be 
stirred, won’t sag, curtain or bead on 
painted surfaces, and will not deteriorate 
on plant shelves, thus eliminating waste. 

The secret of the paint is a new group 
of vehicles, trademarked Burnok, which 





Ooops! Oh well, doesn’t spill anyway. 


the Washburn Company has developed 
after more than four years of extensive 
research. The Company says that many 
paint manufacturers are now using 
Burnok vehicles to obtain this thick, 
jelly-like consistency in oil base paints 
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and that they will be ready for the na- 
tional consumer market by early fall. 

In explaining the many advantages 
provided by the new paint, the Wash- 
burn Company points out that it is al- 
ways ready to use, as soon as the can is 
opened, and without any further prepara- 
tion. During the development stage, 
Washburn officials report that a number 
of tests were made on sample paints that 
had been stored for over two years and 
it was discovered that absolutely no 
settling had taken place. It was of ex- 
actly the same consistency as when 
stored and was ready to use without 
stirring or adding thinning solutions. 

Although the new type paint actually 
looks to the average paint user as though 
it is too thick to use, this is the desired 
consistency. In spite of this thickness, it 
has easier brushability than all conven- 
tional paints. The unique nature of paint 
containing Burnok vehicles causes it to 
change under slight friction to a “flow- 
ing” state. As a result the paint is dipped 
out of the can in a thick, jelly-like form 
that resists dripping and running. But 
upon the instant of brush contact with 
a surface, the paint flows perfectly while 
applying. And as an important bonus 
advantage, according to the firm, im- 
mediately after brushing, as friction 
ceases, the paint begins to return to its 
gelled state, thus preventing sagging, 
curtaining and beading on painted sur- 
faces. In fact, the brushed surface can be 
said to have the smoothness and equal- 
ized spread of a properly sprayed paint. 


Air Actuated Bar Folder 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 683 
Northland Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. A 
new line of adjustable bar folders is air 
actuated to increase production while re- 
ducing operator fatigue. 

Used for bending or folding sheel metal 
to an anzle or lock, the new Niagara ma- 
chine, according to the manufacturer, is 
well suited to any shop where air is avail- 
able at pressures from 70 to 80 psi. A foot- 
operated valve controls the flow of air to 
the actuating cylinder. Initial movement 
of the piston automatically clamps the 
work in place while the folding blade ro- 
tates. Release of the pedal instantly re- 
verses the action. An adjustable stop 
limits the bend to the desired angle. The 
width of the fold is controlled by an eas- 
ily regulated gage. 

Niagara Air Actuated Bar Folders are 
available in four sizes to handle working 
lengths from 21 inches to 42 inches and 
thicknesses of 20 gage mild steel and 
lighter. 


Push Button Hoist 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., of 
Muskegon, Michigan, have just an- 
nounced a new, lightweight, small, push 
button controlled electric hoist of the 
wire rope and drum type. Known as 
their Series “600” ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists, 
they are available with lug, upper hook, 
and trolley suspensions in capacities of 
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1000 and 2000 pounds and were developed 
especially for production lifting jobs. 

Contained in these new hoists are 
many features that insure continuous 
performance and safety under the most 
unfavorable conditions according to the 
firm. Among their construction features 
are frames made from aluminum alloy, 
having unusual strength and shock re- 
sisting qualities, alloy steel heat treated 
gearing with machine shaved _ teeth, 
double brakes, magnetic control with 
only 24 volts at push buttons, machine 
grooved drums of large diameter, inter- 
changeable suspension and positive upper 
stop to prevent overtravel of hoist hook. 

These new hoists are available for 
standard electric currents and with 
speeds to suit today’s tempo. 


"Push On" Connectors 


Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc., of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania has added two 
new Styles to its standard line of 
“Faston” connectors. The Faston con- 
nector is a solderless “Push On” type 
connector which fits standard 4” tabs. 
Featuring triple spring action this con- 
nector is widely used in the electrical 
industry according to the maker, because 
of its automatic application to wire, its 
ease of assembly and maintenance. 

The manufacturer has developed a 
new smaller wire size straight-on Faston 
connector for wire sizes #22-#18. It is 
designed primarily for wire cost reduc- 
tion programs in those companies who 
wish to reduce from #16 or #18 wire 
to a #22 or #20 wire on their non-criti- 
cal circuits. Manufacturers of timer 
motor leads, major household appliances, 
such as refrigerators, washers, dryers, 
etc., will find this connector valuable be- 
cause their non-critical circuits can be 
wired with a smaller wire size at lesser 
cost, the firm says. 


Continuous Flow Hand Pump 
The Opaco Co., 3540 South Wabash, 


Chicago 16, Ill.—A new type continuous 
flow hand operated pump, incorporating 
many new and exclusive features, has 
just been introduced for farms, industry 
and for general utility use by the OPACO 
COMPANY, Chicago, manufacturers of a 
complete line of hand pumps for the 
petroleum industry. 

The new pump, called the series 800, 
pumps more liquid, faster, with a mini- 
mum of effort, and is said to be the 
easiest operating piston transfer pump 
on the market by 50%. It has a capacity 
of 25 gallons per 100 strokes. 

According to the manufacturer, an im- 
portant feature of this new pump is that 
it is sealed two ways. (1) The “Mechani- 
cal Shaft Seal” eliminates packing leaks, 
there are no gland nuts, and no replace- 
ment of packing is ever necessary. It is 
the only low cost pump with positive 
shaft seal. (2) The series 800 OPACO 
Hand Pump is also “Weather sealed,” by 
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which linkage and moving parts are 
totally enclosed--there is no exposed 
piston rod or handle linkage—it is not 
subject to exposure or deterioration. 
They also stated that the “Mechanical 
Shaft Seal” feature, exclusive on this 
pump, is an added safety factor in the 
handling of inflammables and the trans- 
ferring of petroleum products under ex- 
acting field conditions. 


Compact Door Control 


National Pneumatic Co., Dept. EC, 125 
Amory St., Boston 19, Mass.-.A new 
compact door operator and control mech- 
anism that is easily installed without 
expensive alterations, is now being of- 
fered for use in industrial plants by the 
National Pneumatic Co., Inc. and Holtzer- 
Cabot Divisions, Boston, Mass., it has 
been announced by James J. Anderson, 
general sales manager. 

According to Mr. Anderson, the new 
unit, called the Economatic, has been 





Pneumatic Door Operator 


developed as a means of providing 
greater savings in material handling, 
faster circulation of material and per- 
sonnel through the plant, elimination of 
door and handling damage, improved 
sanitation control, reduction of heating 
and air conditioning costs and more 
efficient fire door protection. 

Of simple design and furnished com- 
pletely pre-piped, pre-wired and mounted 
on a base plate for fast, easy installation, 
the new Economatic is mass produced 
but individually engineered to solve in- 
dividual door problems. The company 
States it is the lowest-priced entirely 
automatic door operator with built-in 
safety features ever made available to 
industry. These safety features include 
manual operation in event of power 
failure with no rods or springs to dis- 
connect, and completely pneumatic op- 
erator and controls which eliminate the 
risk of electrical connections in hazard- 
ous areas, 


Fixture Key 


The Jergens Tool Specialty Company, 
712 East 163rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 45) 


announce the development of a new 
Sine Fixture Key that according to the 
manufacturers eliminates five operations 
heretofore necessary in milling fixture 
key slots. 

The firm states that the new Sine Fix- 
ture Key saves up to 50% of labor costs 
in laying out and milling fixture base 
plates, The unusual stemmed construc- 
tion of the “S” Fixture Key requires a 
bored hole in lieu of the standard milled 
fixture key slot thereby completely elim- 
inating the need for the usual milling 
operations and set-ups, The manufacturer 
further states that all Jergens Sine Fix- 
ture Keys are interchangeable aned are 
complete with self-contained locking de- 
vice, 


Tumble Hopper Parts Feeder 


Feedall Machine and Engineering Co., 
38399 Pelton Rd., Willoughby, Ohio. 
The addition of the Model 400 Tumble 
Hopper to the present line of mechanical 
hopper feeds was announced recently by 
the Feedall Machine and Engineering 
Company, 

The Model 400 Tumble Hopper is self- 
contained, mounted on a flat base, of 
fabricated steel construction, extremely 
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rigid in design. Powered with a % horse- 
power, three phase motor, production 
rate is high and variable by means of the 
integrally built-in variable drive. 

Designed for feeding a variety of parts 
at a high feed rate the unit, according 
to the manufacturer’s is readily adaptable 
to assembly presses, centerless grinders, 
secondary operation machines or other 
high production machinery. 

Range of work to be fed in the Model 
400 includes: washers, nut blanks, nuts, 
special stampings and headed parts up to 
% inch diameter. 


Sewer-Joint Packing 


Preastite Engineering Co., 3798 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.—-A new, non- 
porous sewer-joint packing, trademarked 
ROPAX has been developed the firm re- 
cently announced. The product is de- 
scribed as especially ideal where adverse 


soil conditions and excessive ground: 


water are encountered and where low 
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infiltration requirements demand tighter, 
more dependable joints. 

The product consists of a processed 
fibrous core, completely impregnated and 
saturated with a blend of selected as- 
phalts containing an inhibitor to prevent 
the growth of bacteria and fungi. When 
caulked back in the pipe bell Ropax forms 
a solid seal impervious to the passage of 
water. It is also said to allow for better 
pipe alignment. 

It is available in diameters of % inch, 
% inch and 1% inch on spools packed 
in cartons. 


Hermetically Sealed Switch 


Hamlin Inc., Dept. M-6, 1316 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill.—A new hermetically 
sealed mercury switch which requires ex- 
ceptionally low loading of the activating 
system is now available. According to the 
manufacturer this provides for optimum 
accuracy when the switch is used as a 
position indicating and limit switch in 
conjunction with precision equipment. 

Typcal instances are automatic scales, 
revolution counters and recorders, coin 
operated machines and laboratory equip- 
ment where little activating power is 
available. 

Technically, the switch is a single pole, 
double throw, magnetically actuated mer- 
cury type. As a small moving magnet 
approaches the armature within the 
switch, the electrodes are moved in and 
out of the mercury. No mechanical fric- 
tion is involved, thus the switch has al- 
most unlimited life. 


Simplified Trig Chart 


Heller Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co., 11750 Alameda St., Lynwood, Calif., 
has released a novel and useful promo- 
tional item to their trade. An innovation 
to the industry’s advertising schemes, the 
item is a chart unique in its practical 
simplicity, that spells out the equations 
for any trigonometrical shape. The Chart 
is called Trig-Pal. 

The chart is 17 x 22 inches in size for 
convenient hanging on the wall. It is 
tinned top and bottom for wear protec- 
tion and is plastic coated so it may be 
kept clean. The chart itself shows the 
equations to learn the unknown factor 
when other factors are known. It oper- 
ates for right angle trig., oblique angle 
trig., compound trig., and spherical trig. 

Heller management personnel antici- 
pate an enthusiastic response from en- 
gineers, draftsmen and machinists. The 
trade has long been beset with several 
familiar charts. Heller feels it will make 
a sharper impression in the field getting 
out of the rut of ordinary time-worn 
charts. 

The Trig-Pal chart is copyrighted and 
manufactured by James D. Volts Associ- 
ates, P. O. Box 621, Culver City, Calif., 
a Public Relations firm. Heller Engineer- 
ing has obtained the first distribution of 
the new chart. 


Fish Oil Paint Seals Rust 


Rust-Sele Co., 9808 Meech Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. —- An improved rust-arrest- 
ing line of metal coatings, employing an 
odorless rust-penetrating fish oil base, 
may be applied directly to rusted sur- 
faces with a minimum of preparation, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, It requires 
only that the surface to be coated be 
wire brushed to remove loose rust, paint 
scale and dust. 

In maintenance work it saves costly 
surface preparation time to clean the sur- 
face before ordinary paint will hold. The 
high organic factor of the treated fish oil 
imparts extremely penetrating qualities 
to the paint so that it actually soaks 
through rust to bond to the prime metal. 
As it spreads, the oil surrounds each rust 
particle to halt further oxidation. In addi- 
tion to the corrosion inhibiting qualities, 
the fish oil develops a tough, highly 
flexible film so that the protective coating 
stretches with the expansion-contraction 
of the treated surface. 


Whiteprinting Machine 


C. F. Pease Co., 3970 N. Rockwell St., 
Chicago 18, Ill._-The new low-cost, fully 
automatic, high production whiteprinting 
machine named the Pease Challenger, is 
announced. 

The machine, according to the manu- 
facturer, with automatic tracing separa- 
tion feature, is a “ONE-STEP” feed ma- 
chine. It is extremely fast in production, 
with Printer and Developer synchronized 
to a maximum of 40 feet per minute. 

The Challenger is designed with very 
short paper travel through Printer and 
Developer. For example, at 40 feet per 
minute, an 8% x 11” tracing is returned 
to the operator in 2% seconds after feed- 


Automatic Whiteprinter 


ing, and the finished Whiteprint delivery 
in 6% seconds. This time-saving feature, 
plus “ONE-STEP” feed operation, with 
extremely fast printing, will be of con- 
siderable value to many Commercial 
Blueprinters, according to the firm. 

s s e 


Don’t ask government to do anything 
you can do for yourself. The bigger the 
government, the smaller the people, 
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“PLEASE HELP ME. MY HUSBAND IS VERY ILL.” 





Out of the Night 


ame a Call 


or Help 


Quick action of alert telephone 
operator helps save man 


with heart attack 


It was about two o'clock of an 
August morning when the call flashed 
on the switchboard. A woman, in an 
excited voice, asked to be connected 
with a doctor. 


Mrs. Carolyn F. Gross, the night 
operator, rang the doctor’s home im- 
mediately but he was unavailable. 
Sensing a critical emergency, she 
asked if she could be of help in get- 
ting another doctor. 

“Oh, please do everything you 
can,” implored the caller. “My hus- 


Potice Escort. To help the doctor 
get there faster, the operator arranged 
for the State Police to escort him to 
the sick man’s home. 
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Awarpep Vait Mepat. Mrs. Carolyn F’. Gross, night operator in Berlin, N. J. Awarded 
Vail Medal for “initiative and resourcefulness” in answering an emergency call. Vail 
Medals, accompanied by cash awards, are given annually by the Bell System for acts of 
noteworthy public service by telephone employees throughout the country. 


band has had a heart attack and is 
very ill.” 

Mrs. Gross rang a doctor who had 
helped in a previous emergency. 
‘Then, realizing he was new in the 
area, she arranged to have the State 
Police meet him at a certain point 
and lead him to the house. 


Shortly after, the subscriber’s 
daughter called to ask for oxygen. 


“It’s on the way,” said Mrs. Gross. 


“[ thought you might need it so I 
telephoned the emergency ambu- 
lance service. ‘They ought to be there 
any minute.” 

Just before she went off duty, Mrs. 
Gross called to ask how the sick man 
was doing and if there was anything 
clse she could do. 


“You've already done so much,” 
said a grateful voice. “The doctor 
says that it’s only because of your 
help that my husband is alive.” 


Ever Reapy ... Ever Hevprun. Day or night, rain or shine, the telephone 
stands ready to help you—in the everyday affairs of life as well as emergencies. 
This swift, willing worker will run your errands, guard your home, save count 
less steps and valuable time and keep you in touch with relatives and friends. In 
office and home, these oft-repeated words reveal its value—“I don’t know 


what I'd do without the telephone.” 
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Reaching to the Sky in Dallas, Texas 
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Soon to rise in ever growing Dallas is this handsome addition to the Statler Hotel 

group. Boasting a heliport on the roof, the hotel designed by William B. Tabler, 

Architect, and to be constructed by Robert E. McKee of Dallas will cost $15,000,000. 

The 18-story, 1,001 room building is expected to be completed during the late 
summer of 1955. The model is by Theodore Conrad. 





Guided Weapons Program 
Underway at Winder, Georgia 


The Winder Aircraft Corporation is 
working on a long range program in the 
electronic and guided weapons field which 
will carry forward for a period of several 
years. 

At present, Winder Aircraft Corpora- 
tion is acquiring a quantity of specialized 
electronic research and test equipment, 
as well as hiring a member of engineers 
and technicians for work in the above 
flelds. 

The firm has current manufacturing 
contracts with the U. S. Air Force and 
U. S. Army for specialized electronic 
products, as well as supply contracts with 
the U.S. Air Force and U.S. Army. Con- 
trets now in production and in prepara- 
tion carry through most of 1955. 


Paper Firm Establishes 
New Mill at Crossett, Ark. 


The Richkraft Company, 510 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, and its manufacturing 
affiliate, Simplex Paper Corporation, have 
announced the opening of a new mill at 
Crossett, Arkansas. 

The new pliant according to the firm 
will be one of the most modern for the 
production of the full line of Richkraft 
papers, The location is close to timber 
supplies and makes possible lower freight 
rates with decreased shipping time and 
better delivery to the West and South. 

Richkraft reinforced waterproof papers 
will be produced in widths up to ten feet. 
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The mill will also make Richflex Reflec- 
tive Insulation, Richkraft 65 and the new 
group of 100 sq. ft. paper products in 
short rolls for home owner and farm use, 
known as Redi-Rolls. 


Texas Eastern Applies to FPC 
To Convert Gas Pipeline to Oil 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion, already one of the nation’s largest 
transporters of natural gas, by filing re- 
cently an application with the Federal 
Power Commission formally launched a 
long studied plan which, if successful, 
will make it one of the largest common 
carriers of petroleum products as well. 
The plan contemplates the reconversion 
to petroleum products transportation of 
that portion of the company’s Little Inch 
gas pipeline extending approximately 1,- 
168 miles from a point near Baytown, Tex. 
to Moundsville, West Virginia. The 20- 
inch diameter line now transports about 
200 million cubic feet of natural gas per 
day; on conversion it would be capable of 
transporting a maximum of 235,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum products per day. 

In the application to the Federal Power 
Commission seeking permission to re- 
move this portion of the Little Inch from 
gas service, Texas Eastern also seeks au- 
thorization to construct substitute nat- 
ural gas facilities estimated to cost $71,- 
814,000 in order to maintain the natural 
gas system's present delivery capacity of 
more than 1.2 billion cubic feet per day. 
These substitute facilities would include 
approximately 382 miles of new 24-inch 
pipeline extending from Beaumont, Tex., 


through the prolific natural gas produc- 
ing area of southern Louisiana to connect 
with the company’s 30-inch pipeline at 
Kosciusko, Miss. 


Dow Chemical Plans Entry 
Into Vast Soda Ash Field 


The Dow Chemical Company, the na- 
tion’s top producer and seller of caustic 
soda, is preparing to produce a second 
major alkali-soda ash. It will be a new 
product for Dow, although soda ash is 
ranked as the oldest of the industrial 
chemicals in use today. 

To produce it, a plant costing approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 will be erected in the 
Texas Division. 

Tentative schedules for the project call 
for the construction contract to be let 
shortly, with construction to start in 
early November. Completion is expected 
late next summer, with a daily capacity 
of 300 tons. 

Soda ash is sodium carbonate. Cen- 
turies ago it was obtained by leaching 
the ashes left when sea weeds and other 
plants were burned. One of the first 
known uses of soda ash thus obtained 
—in the making of glass—-still constitutes 
the major application of this chemical. 

In most processes for manufacturing 
soda ash, the first or intermediate prod- 
uct is sodium bicarbonate, commonly 
known as baking soda. When the sodium 
bicarbonate is heated, water and carbon 
dioxide are driven off-—leaving the de- 
sired product, sodium carbonate. 

Industrial use of soda ash is based on 
its alkaline qualities. Besides its use in 
making glass, soda ash is used in the 
manufacture of other chemicals and in 
producing paper, non-ferrous metals, 
soap and cleansers, water softeners, tex- 
tiles, and in petroleum refining. 

Soda ash goes to market in solid form, 
as a granular crystal. 


Norfolk & Western to Purchase 
Chesapeake Western Railway 


The Norfolk and Western Railway has 
agreed to purchase the 54-mile Chesa- 
peake Western Railway in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley for about $825,000, 
subject to approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The joint an- 
nouncement was made by Norfolk and 
Western’s President R. H. Smith and 
Chesapeake Western’s President D. W. 
Thomas. 

A petition is being filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking for 
approval of Norfolk and Western’s acqui- 
sition of the outstanding stock and bonds 
of Chesapeake Western, all of which are 
owned by Thomas. 

Under the N. & W.’s proposal the C. W. 
will continue to operate as a separate 
corporation and Thomas will remain in 
an advisory capacity. 

The C. W. runs west from its N. & W. 
connection at Elkton to Harrisonburg, 
then south in the Valley to Staunton, a 
main line distance of 46 miles. An 8-mile 
branch extends from Harrisonburg to 
Bridgewater. 
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Chemstrand's Pensacola Plant 
Now Wholly Integrated 


The Chemstrand Corporation, in pro- 
duction at Pensacola since December, 
1953, now is operating as the first wholly 
integrated nylon manufacturing facility 
in the United States, Henry H. Bitler, 
president, announced recently. 

Chemstrand planned its integrated ny- 
lon plant in order to have full control 
of quality throughout the various manu- 
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Henry H. Bitler, President and right, 
Roy G. Hemminghaus, Vice President. 


facturing steps from raw materials to the 
finished product, Mr. Bitler stated. 
The new  50-million-pound-per-year 
Chemstrand nylon plant has been under 
construction for the past three years and 
is situated on a 2,000-acre tract 12 miles 
north of Pensacola. Approximately 2,500 
are now employed and over 3,000 will be 
employed when it is in full production. 


CRANEMAST 


MY sstersines models fit virtually every building 
condition —save you special engineering costs. 


YF Woden sequential production techniques cut manufac- 
turing costs—and your initial expenditure. 


Gastonia, N. C., Acquires 


Electronics Concern Top quality materials and proven design give long-term 


operating efficiency and minimum maintenance. 

A “For Rent, Sale or Lease” advertise- 
ment inserted in a New York newspaper 
was one of the principal factors in bring- 
ing to Gastonia one of the fastest grow- 


ing young electronics concerns in the na- 
tion. 

The advertisement caught the collec- 
tive eyes of the officers of the Pyramid 
Electric Co., which was organized in 1944 
and which has its home offices in North 
Bergen, N. J. They decided to take a look. 

They answered the advertisement in 
person. After being shown over the huge 
building, which for years had housed the 
Bernside Mills, Inc., textile manufactur- 
ers, before that company discontinued its 
operations, they told officials of the 
Gastonia Industrial Diversification Com- 
mission they were interested in leasing 
the structure. They did. It was the com- 
pany’s first venture into the South. 

The Pyramid officials, whose company 
is said to be among the leaders in the 
production of electronics capacitors, lost 
little time moving in and installing equip- 
ment necessary for the manufacture of 
the product they now sell. 
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If you are looking for real crane 
value, get complete details on 
CRANEMASTERS... compare 
value-for-value, dollar-for-dol- 
lar with any other units up 
to 15 tons capacity, with spans 
to 60 feet. The new Bulletin 
illustrated here will help 
show you why you get the 
most for your crane dollar 
with CRANEMASTER. Write 
for your free copy now. 
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The first arch erected over the amphitheatre. 


When completed, it will seat 13,000 


regularly and 17,000 for boxing matches. Architects were Hall, Border & Donaldson, 
Baltimore, Md. 





$500,000 Textile Expansion 
Completed at Winnsboro, S. C. 


Large-scale expansion and moderniza- 
tion of its Winnsboro, S. C., textile plant 
has been completed by United States 
Rubber Co., and the plant now has a Ca- 
pacity for producing synthetic yarns and 
blends at an annual rate of more than 
3,250,000 pounds. 

The half-million dollar program cov- 
ered a year’s work, according to the an- 
nouncement by William E, Clark, vice 
president and general manager of the 
textile division. 

It is now possible, says Mr. Clark, to 
turn out large quantities of dress goods 
and suitings for the U. S. Royal fabrics 
line, These synthetic fabrics, he adds, are 
made for a wide variety of markets. 

Of the output a large portion will be 
devoted to Royal-O, a new blend of 50% 
Orlon and 50% spun viscose. This is used 
in women's and children’s dresses and 
suits, men's sport shirts, and sportswear. 
Also made in Winnsboro is the new 100% 


Orlon yarn now supplied to the sweater 
trade on a nationwide scale. 

A phenomenon that affected the U. S. 
Rubber cotton textile mills soon after the 
war was the very rapid shift from cot- 
ton to rayon tire cord. Cotton had been 
used successfully for many years, but 
with the advent of new high speed auto- 
mobiles and highways, tires had to be 
built increasingly stronger. 

As a result, cotton cord for tires has 
virtually disappeared, to be replaced 
largely with rayon cord. The machinery 
and production problems for cotton and 
synthetics are similar, but still far from 
identical. 


Bowling Green, Ky. Acquires 
New Million Dollar Plant 


The Detrex Corporation of Detroit will 
soon begin construction of a million dol- 
lar plant located in Bowling Green, Ky., 
to house the manufacturing of its rapidly 
expanding Drycleaning Division. 

A, O. Thalacker, Detrex president, ex- 
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plained that the expansion was neces, 
sitated by a 54 per cent increase in the 
company’s drycleaning equipment busi- 
ness during the past six months, over- 
taxing production facilities. 

Detrex entered the drycieaning equip- 
ment field in 1938, integrating its Dry- 
cleaning Division’s manufacturing opera- 
tions with the production of Detrex in- 
dustrial metal-cleaning machinery in the 
main plant in Detroit. 

The Bowling Green site was selected, 
he added, “to enable Detrex to serve that 
area of our market which represents the 
greatest demand for our product.” 

Scheduled for completion on June 1, 
1955, the new Kentucky plant will con- 
tain over 100,000 square feet, and cost 
an estimated $1,000,000. Other Detrex 
subsidiary plants are located in Ashta- 
bula, O., and Tacoma, Wash. 


Air Freighter Industry 
Expanding in Georgia 


Georgia bids well to become the center 
of the developing air freighter industry 
which is the next development for air 
transportation, A. C. Kotchian, director 
of administration and financial opera- 
tions for the Georgia Division of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation at Mari- 
etta, told the Augusta Exchange Club 
recently. 

“The C-130A airplane which is being 
built in Marietta to military specifications 
is the type plane which will make sending 
cargo by air cvompetitive with rail or 
truck carriers on long distance routes,” 
the aircraft executive said. 

Mr. Kotchian pointed out that the C- 
130A is the first American airplane de- 
signed for turbo-propeller power (jet 
engines harnessed to propellers). This is 
a very efficient power plant and makes 
possible the development of economical 
air freighters like the C-130. 

The production models of the C-130 are 
being built at the Marietta Lockheed 
plant for the Air Force to provide low 
cost, speedy transports to make our 
modern military mobile in keeping with 
the developments of the air age. 

Announcement was made by Lockheed 
and the Air Force that the first prototype 
of the new cargo airplane, the YC-130, 
is being ground tested in Burbank, Calif., 
under its own power, and that it will 
make its first flight soon. Manufacture is 
already underway at Marietta on the 
production models, designated the C- 
130As. 


Buckhannon, W. Virginia Gets 
$300,000 Flooring Plant 


The F. C. Cook and Company plans to 
erect a Flooring plant to cost $300,000 at 
Buckhannon, W. Virginia. The firm man- 
ufactures the J. N. Brand Oak Flooring, 
hardwood lumber, and railroad ties. 

When the plant is completed production 
is estimated at the rate of 4,000,000 feet 
per year. The new plant will employ 75 
or more men and the yearly payroll is 
estimated to be $150,000.00. 
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Carolina Power's New Plant 
Begins Generating Electricity 


The first unit of Carolina Power & 
Light Company’s big new plant near 
Wilmington has begun generating elec- 
tricity and is expected to reach full pro- 
duction by October 21, dedication date. 

Operation of the new unit was an- 
nounced by Louis V. Sutton of Raleigh, 
president of CP&L. 

“Work on the first unit is nearing com- 
pletion,” Sutton said, “and the first gen- 
erator has been put on the line. It has 
undergone many tests, and we expect to 
work out all the kinks in the new equip- 
ment by mid-October. Meanwhile, we will 
be adding lines to transmit power from 
this plant at full capability.” 

Sutton pointed out that the dedication 
date coincides with the 75th anniversary 
of Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the 
first practical incandescent lamp. On 
that date, electric companies throughout 
the country celebrate the “Diamond Jubi- 
lee of Light” in honor of Edison, who is 
generally considered the father of the 
electric industry. 


Nickel-Aluminum Bronze 
New Alloy for Propellers 


The first five-bladed 5% nickel-10% 
aluminum bronze propeller installed on 
the S.S. American Clipper shows no signs 
of wear in 40,000 miles of sea service. 

Fuel costs in nine months of operating 
at normal speed, have been reduced con- 
siderably. 

Ordinary propellers develop pockmarks 
and craters, but the new propeller was 
still in top condition, the original pat- 
tern of the polishing gleaming like new. 

The life expectancy of this blade is 
two to three times greater than previous 
alloys. Later tests showed that the alloy 
has four times greater resistance to 
erosion, and six times more resistance to 
cavitation. 


Vast Coal Supplies Needed 
To Supply New Power Plant 


Coal, thousands of tons of it, is begin- 
ning to accumulate on a vast coal-yard 
at Mt. Misery to fire the hungry boiler 
of Carolina Power & Light Company’s 
new 300,000-horsepower  steam-electric 
generating plant. 

The new plant has already put its first 
generator into operation and vast quanti- 
ties of coal will be stored to guard 
against power interruption due to fuel 
interruption. 

At full speed, the plant will consume 
about 29 train carloads per day — vr 
enough in a single day to heat the aver- 
age home for more than 250 years. 

Both Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board have built tracks to the plant, and 
coal will pour into the area by the train- 
load until a back-log of more than a 
millions dollars worth of coal is stored. 

The freight bill alone on the plant’s 
coal will exceed $2,000,000 per year after 
full capacity production is reached in 
1955. 
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Five-Year Record of PRODUCTIVITY in 


North Carolina 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Convincing evidence of North Carolina’s advantages for industry is 
summarized in this statement, contained in the 1953 Annual Report 
of Saco-Lowell Shops: 


“By all measures of performance the acquisition of this 
plant in 1948 has been completely justified; it has met 
every requirement established both for the quantity and 


the quality of its production.” 


The report describes the growth 
of this North Carolina plant in 
these words: 


“The first textile machine to be 
made in Sanford was the Comber, 
manufacture of which was com- 
menced late in 1948. In the next 
year the production of lap winders, 
continuous strippers, and sliver test- 
ers was allocated to Sanford, and 
the number of employes increased 
to 270. The production of these 
four machines was so satisfac- 
tory that in 1950 the manufac- 
ture of drawing frames was 
transferred to this plant and 
an addition of 16,600 square 
feet was built to take care of the 
increased volume of business.” 


Precision production for the 


armed forces and civilian sub- 
contract jobs are also capably 
handled in this plant, which 
now employs about 525 men 
and women. 


For information, about opportu- 
nities in North Carolina for new 
plants and expansions—with a 
list of urban and rural sites, in 
mountain, piedmont and coastal 
areas—write Ben E. Douglas, 
Difector, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, 


Raleigh 1, N.C. 
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Architect's conception of the new building to house Markel Service, 


Inc., and 


American Fidelity & Casualty Co. Designed by Merrill C. Lee & Associates, com- 
pletion is planned for summer 1955. 


Two Firms to Erect New 
Home Office in Richmond, Va. 


The contract for construction of a new 
home office building for Markel Service, 
Inc,, and American Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, Inc., has been awarded to Thor- 
ington Construction Company of Rich- 
mond, it was announced recently. 

Architect's plans have been completed 
by Merrill C. Lee and Associates of Rich- 
mond and work in connection with the 
foundation has already started, according 
to Lewis C. Markel, President of Markel 


Service and Irvin S. Markel, President of 
American Fidelity & Casualty. 

The three-story and basement brick and 
stone building will be located on Broad 
Street Road at Willow Lawn Road, in 
suburban Richmond. 

The structure, to be built on a lot of 
four and a half acres, will contain 65,000 
square feet for office space for the two 
companies and adequate room for future 
expansion of their activities. Approxi- 
mately 200 persons are employed by the 
headquarters for the national insurance 
and safety engineering concerns, 





A New Product 
From An Old Firm 


OnnoRSs 
BULB -TEES, 


Another product—Bulb-Tees—has been 
added to Connors list of Quality Steel 
products. 

Already in production, Connors Bulb- 
Tees are now available for scheduled ship- 
ment to your warehouse or job site, cut 


CONNORS PRODUCTS: 


Bulb-Tees 

Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
Merchant Bars 

Hot Rolled Strip 

Special Sections 

Highway Sign Posts 
Studded T Fence Posts 
Tobacco Hogshead Hoop 


to specified lengths and painted. 


The same dependable service that for 
years has set Connors apart will be yours 
when ordering Bulb-Tees, too. Your in- 
quiry is invited. 


CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


P.O. Box 2562 « Birmingham, Ala. 





Laclede Steel Building 
$300,000 Plant at Memphis 


A new 36,000-square-foot warehouse 
and fabricating plant for Laclede Steel 
Company will be opened in Memphis this 
fall according to an announcement by 
Charles S. Rogers, newly . appointed 
manager of Southern sales for Laclede. 

Rogers, who has been with Laclede 4 
years up to the time of this promotion, 
said that the new plant, already under 
construction, will cost approximately 
$300,000 and consist of two sections, each 
80 feet wide and 220 feet long. An 
attached office and service building will 
measure 45 x 80 feet. 

Present plans are for this Memphis 
plant to handle reinforcing bars, wire 
mesh and building and highway acces- 
sories. Located on the Wolf River Canal 
and near the Mississippi River, the plant 
will have rail, water and truck service 
facilities. 

According to. Rogers, this new plant, 
together with similar Laclede units at 
New Orleans, Dallas and Beaumont, 
Texas, will provide complete construc- 
tion steel service to the Southern build- 
ing and highway market. 


Carolina Power & Light Sells 
Water Properties to New Firm 


Water properties serving Morehead 
City, Beaufort and Snow Hill have been 
sold by Carolina Power & Light Company 
to a newly-formed North Carolina cor- 
poration known as the Carolina Water 
Company. 

Transfer of the properties was effective 
at midnight June 30. The transaction re- 
portedly involved $165,000 in cash, in- 
cluding adjustments for recent additions, 
with additional payments to be made for 
materials and supplies. 

By the sale, CP&L disposed of the last 
non-electric properties in its system. 
Five gas systems which were acquired 
along with the water properties in the 
1952 merger of Tide Water Power Com- 
pany already have been sold. 

“Our field is electricity,” commented 
CP&L Vice-President S. Paul Vecker, who 
handled the water sale. “We are pleased 
that we were able to find purchasers who 
are experienced water property opera- 
tors. It should mean a highly satisfactory 
water service for the citizens of More- 
head City, Beaufort and Snow Hill.” 


Girbotol Purification Plant 
Building at Atreco, Texas 


A Girbotol purification plant is current- 
ly being erected for the Atlantic Refining 
Company at Atreco, Texas. The plant will 
remove hydrogen suifide from a catalytic 
reformer recycle hydrogen stream. It is 
scheduled to be placed in operation in 
August. 

All design, engineering and procure- 
ment services are being performed by The 
Girdler Company, Louisville, Ky. Girdler 
also performed the same services at the 
Atlantic Refining Company’s refinery in 
Philadelphia, where another Girbotol 
plant was recently erected. 
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Mammoth Titanium Dioxide Plant 
To Cover 100 Baltimore acres 


One of the largest titanium dioxide and 
sulphuric acid plants in the world will 
be constructed by Glidden Company ona 
100-acre site here, Dwight P. Joyce, presi- 


dent, announced. V9 if IT’S EXPOSED TO RUST — 


Plans call for construction to begin im- 
mediately on the first unit of the huge i 
plant, which alone will cost $10,000,000 HAVE IT 


and cover some 25 acres. Completion of 


this portion of the plant is scheduled for 4 

December of next year. “ 
Ultimately, three units will occupy the 

100-acre site. = 
Titanium dioxide, an extremely durable : 


white pigment, is derived from ilmenite 
ore. It is used extensively in the manu- 


facture of paints, wallpaper, linoleum, ‘a ] 

plastics, synthetic film, welding elec- . 

trodes, lithographic metal coatings and y , 

many other industrial products. 3 
Because of its use in production of 


titanium dioxide, sulphuric acid will be ao 
manufactured at the new plant. A por- x BY 
tion of the first unit will be a sulphuric 

acid recovery plant. 

G. M. Halsey, director of manufactur- 
ing for the Glidden Company’s Chemicals, 
Pigments and Metals Division, will be in 
complete charge of planning and con- 
struction of the new facilities. £3 

Design and construction activities will ae a TRACE WARK 
be directed from offices in downtown 
Baltimore, according to John P. Ruth, 
Glidden vice president in charge of the 
Chemicals, Pigments and Metals Division. 

The selection of Baltimore and the 
particular site there for the Glidden 
plant is due in no small measure to four 
years’ research by William P. Rock and 
members of his New Industry Location 
Program of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce. 

The new Glidden plant will be served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The Glidden Company, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, operates 35 plants 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and employs some 6,000 persons. 


Bakelite Production Started 
At S. Charleston, W. Virginia Double-dipping accommodates pieces up to 45 feet long 


After five years of process development, Add years of useful life to iron or steel. Give your products 
commercial production of Bakelite tluoro- 


thene settas.  enmnunned xr Genees. C. new sales appeal. Genuine hot dip galvanizing will do it. 
ee ee goes pi oy <a Da Our new facilities have greatly increased our capacity 
Corporation. This new continuous process and made it possible to hot dip galvanize much larger 
plant, located at South Charleston, W. items. You get a more uniform, cleaner job; fast service. 

Va., assures a greater uniformity of ma- . P : i. ; ’ 
terial than is possible with the old batch- Call, write, or wire for full information and prices. 
to-batch method of production. During 
the period of pilot plant work extensive 
information on the end product fabrica- 
tion of fluorothene was accumulated by 
the combined research and development ret Die 
departments of Bakelite Company and caivamitine 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company. 


The fluorothene plant is being operated e 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Com- Atlantic AY 4-1 Company 
pany (of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation), but Bakelite Company will ATLANTA, GEORGIA « EMERSON 3441 
handle the sale of this material. 
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Virginia Beef Industry 
Triples in 14 Years 


Parke C. Brinkley, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, told the Virginia Veteri- 
nary Medical Association in the recent 
semi-annual session that the Virginia 
beef cattle industry has more than 
tripled during the past 14 years. 

And while beef cattle prices have fallen 
to about half what they were two years 
ago, Brinkley said he expected to see 
more beef raised in eastern Virginia 
where peanuts are grown and peanut 
hay will be available as cattle feed. 

A trend upward in the level of 
. farmer education in Virginia was noted 
by Brinkley. Farmers have learned to 
appreciate the exactness of science in 
caring for their livestock, he said, add- 
ing that “the days of snap judgment and 
guessing” about treatment of farm ani- 
mals “are numbered.” 

Virginia has experienced a great in- 
crease in dairy herds, Brinkley stated, 
noting that the “family cow” has been 
replaced by herds of milk cattle during 
the past half century. 


Mississippi Power Plans 
Huge Gulf Coast Plant 


L. P. Sweatt, president of Mississippi 
Power Company, has announced that the 
company has plans to build a huge gen- 
erating plant on the Gulf Coast. The 
initial unit will have a capacity of ap- 
proximately 100,000 kilowatts with the 
design providing for an ultimate capacity 


of 500,000 kilowatts. Cost of the first unit 
is estimated to be approximately $15,- 
000,000. 

Seven hundred acres of land have now 
been acquired on Big Lake, Biloxi River 
and Fritz Creek for the plant site. Ex- 
ploratory work to determine the best 
foundation location will be undertaken 
in the near future. 

Natural gas, oil or coal can be used as 
fuel, in the new plant. 











The home office building of the Independ- 

ent Life & Accident Insurance Co., at 

Jacksonville, Fla. Erected by Bethlehem 

Steel the 17 story structure is a promi- 

nent example of high-strength bolt con- 
struction. 


Kaiser Aluminum Selects 
Ravenswood, W. Va. Site 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
will build a multi-million-dollar alumi- 
num sheet and foil rolling mili on a 2,- 
500-acre Ohio River frontage near 
Ravenswood, W. Va., it was announced 
by D. A. Rhoades, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Construction is scheduled to start 
around January 1, with the first stage to 
be completed by mid-1956. The first unit 
will have over 400,000 square feet—al- 
most 10 acres—under roof. 

Three stages of construction are 
planned. The second step will expand the 
plant to some 32 acres under roof. It will 
take an estimated two years to complete. 
Construction is planned to start after the 
first unit is in operation. 

Upon completion of this second phase, 
the new plant will be a fully integrated 
rolling mill with an annual capacity in 
excess of 250,000,000 pounds of commer- 
cial aluminum sheet and foil products, 
procssing aluminum pig from the corpo- 
ration’s Chalmette plant at New Orleans 
into the finished form. 

Plans for completing the third step of 
the new mill’s over-all construction pro- 
gram will depend upon development of 
future demand for aluminum sheet prod- 
ucts, Rhoades said. 


Protect your right to be governed by 
men of your choice by choosing them 
with the same care that you do your 
friends. 
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SAND 
SPRINGS 


WHO THEY ARE... 


WHY? 





Commender Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., Americen 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Leb- 
oratories, Inc., Obit Valve Co., Netione! Tank Ce., Frank Wheetley Pump 
end Veive Mfr., Leck Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel 
end Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel 
Corp., Stendard Megnesium Corp., Stenderd Aluminum Co., Enerdo Mfg. Co., 
Sheffield Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
Mo-Vi, Inc., Boyles Gelvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Senta Fe 
Eagineering ond Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., and meny others. 


100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 

ated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 

ixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameied Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and many others. 





Write for Complete Information 


9D eo narur SITES @ TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
@ NATURAL GAS © ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
w CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads. 








SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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Sixth Virginia World Trade 
Conference Set for September 


The Sixth Annual Virginia World Trade 
Conference will be held Thursday and 
Friday, September 30 and October 1 at 
the Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Com- 
fort, Virginia. 

The two-day conference will include 
luncheon and dinner addresses, panel dis- 
cussions, informal question-and-answer 
sessions and a series of “commodity 
breakfasts.” 

The “commodity breakfasts,” a Virginia 
World Trade Conference innovation were 
begun two years ago — and since have 
proved Conference highlights. This year’s 
session will open with three 8:30 a.m. 
breakfasts — coffee; chemicals, and tex- 
tiles; tobacco and general manufactured 
goods. 

The Conference is sponsored by Vir- 
ginia organizations sharing an interest in 
world trade: Hampton Roads Maritime 
Association, Newport News Port Comis- 
sion, Norfolk Port Authority, Peninsula 
Industrial Committee, Richmond Export- 
Import Club, Virginia Pilot Association, 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
and the Virginia State Ports Authority. 
Pre-Conference headquarters are located 
at 111 N. 5th Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


"From Mine to Market" Published 
History of Norfolk & Western 


A well-documented history of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway was published 
on August 25 by the New York University 
Press. 

Titled “From Mine to Market: The 
History of Coal Transportation on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway,” the 380- 
page book was written by Joseph T. 
Lambie, an economist who, working on a 
fellowship form the Social Science Re- 
search Council, spent almost a year in 
research in Norfolk and Western offices. 
He completed it during the six years he 
was an assistant professor of economics 
at Wellesley College. 

In “From Mine to Market” Dr. Lambie 
tells how the N. & W. established itself 
as a vital regional coal carrier, then 
traces its expansion and discusses its re- 
lations with rival and affiliated roads. 
The closing chapter is concerned with the 
future effects of the newer sources of 
energy, including atomic, on the coal- 
producing and coal-carrying industries. 


Paducah, Kentucky, Appoints 
New industrial Committee 


President Henry Whitlow of the Pa- 
ducah Association of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a new Industrial Committee to 
plot a course of action and proceed on 
the problem of attracting new industry 
to the area. 

During the past three years the As- 
sociation has been busy trying to help 
solve some of the many problems con- 
nected with a rapidly expanding economy 
as a reusit of the AEC. The mere loca- 
tion of the Atomic plants in the Padu- 


cah area has deterred some industries 
from considering the move there. 

The new Committee is set up to carry 
out an aggressive program of analysis 
and betterments which will not only 
cause present industry to expand, but 
will also make the community desirable 
for new types of industry to locate there. 


Newport Steel Completes 
New Reversing Hot Mill 


Completion at Newport Steel Corpora- 
tion of a new reversing hot strip mill 
installed as part of the company’s $39,- 
000,000 expansion and modernization pro- 
gram was announced recently by Robert 


E. Harvey, executive vice president and 
general manager. 

Another new mill now under construc- 
tion for cold rolling steel, a major item 
in Newport's program for a further 
diversification of end products being for- 
warded since the company’s acquisition 
by Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corpora- 
tion early this year, is expected to be in 
operation by early 1955. 

Other improvements recently com- 
pleted by Newport include extensions to 
its pipe mill, culvert coating equipment 
and new pipe and gutter machines, 


Remember that a classless society is 
the essence of democracy. A 
struggle is its mortal enemy. 


class 
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build better. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 


SOLITE units give you unusual beauty of architectural 
design and are so light and easy to handle that they 
really speed construction. 
faster — at much less cost! And because SOLITE units are 
so smooth and beautifully textured, they make a perfect, 
natural interior finish, as well as serving as a handsome 


Walls and partitions go up 


So, give your homes that MILLION DOLLAR look . . 
and still keep construction costs low. Build light with 


REMEMBER — Architects and engineers are professional ad- 
Regardless of what type of construction you are 
interested in, consult them. They will be glad to help you 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, 
W. Virginia, has reported a net profit 
from operations for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1954 of $3,247,638, equivalent to 
$1.97 per share of common stock. Net 
earnings for the same quarter of 1953 
were $4,093,260, equal to $2.56 per com- 
mon share 

The company’s profits for the first six 
months of this year amounted to $4,383,- 
024 or $2.45 per share of common stock. 
This compares with $7,055,648 or $4.33 
per common share in the first six months 
of 1953 

Steel ingot production in the April- 
June quarter was 425,243 net tons, equiv- 
alent to 80% of rated capacity. This pro- 
duction is 37,695 tons more than the first 
quarter output. The comparative pro- 
duction rate for the second quarter of 
1953 was 100.8%. As of January 1, 1954 
Wheeling Steel’s ingot capacity was in- 
creased to 2,130,000 net tons, 270,000 tons 
greater than last year’s capacity. 

During the second quarter the com- 
pany expended $4,062,000 for additions 
and betterments to its plants and operat- 
ing facilities, which compares with an 
amount of $7,600,000 covering similar ex- 
penditures for the same quarter of 1953. 
In the first six months of this year 
Wheeling Steel’s expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments have amounted to 
$8,155,000. 





Wheeling Steel’s working capital posi- 
tion as of Jun 30, 1954 (net current as- 
sets) was $59,521,197 as compared with 
$61,131,116 on March 31, 1954. 

The company’s gross sales for the six 
months period amounted to $94,942,720, 
showing a decline of 15% as compared to 
the same period in 1953. However, sec- 
ond quarter sales were 25% greater than 
in the January-March period of 1954. 

* ° @ 

Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, and its wholly owned subsidi- 
aries made a consolidated net profit of 
$9,607,766 during the first six months of 
1954 after provision for income taxes of 
$7,667,525. 

The profit is equal to $5.07 per share 
on the 1,893,215 shares of common stock 
outstanding on June 30. The number of 
shares outstanding includes the 90,090 
shares of stock distributed July 2 as a 
5 per cent stock dividend. 

Last year a net profit of $9,987,089 or 
$5.26 per share was reported for the cor- 
responding period on the basis of the 
same number of shares outstanding. 

Net sales for the first six months of 
1954 totaled $143,007,250 compared with 
$145,045,762 for the same period in 1953. 

* oe o 

Net consolidated earnings of Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd., Inc. for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1954 were $3,048,473, or 
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$0.95 per share of common stock, as 
against $3,707,251 or $1.39 per share for 
the same quarter of 1953. The earnings 
apply to 2,883,455 shares in the current 
year as compared to 2,448,121 shares out- 
standing at June 30, 1953. 

Sales for the quarter were $75,281,823 
as compared to $77,357,280 for the same 
quarter of 1953. 

e s os 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corpora- 
tion’s consolidated net earnings after 
taxes for the first half of this year were 
$1,121,852, Louis E. Wolfson, president 
and board chairman, announced recently. 

The net equalled 79 cents per share on 
the 1,414272 shares outstanding as of 
June 30, including those issued during 
acquisition by M-C&S this year of more 
than a 92 per cent interest in the New- 
port Steel Corporation, of Newport, Ky., 
through an exchange of shares. 

Net earnings after taxes for the first 
half of 1953 were $1,108,167, equal to 78 
cents per share on 1,414,272 shares. Gross 
revenues were $44,020,709, including $15,- 
494,706 in costs under cost-plus-fixed fee 
contracts. 

Consolidated net earnings before 
taxes were $2,375,352 for the first half 
of 1954 and $2,417,167 for the same period 
a year ago. 

s e s 

The Semi-Annual Report of Commer- 
cial Credit Company showed consoli- 
dated net income, after provision for 
Federal Taxes, of $11,948,881 or $2.55 per 
share for the six months ended June 30, 
1954, compared with $11,481,815 or $2.51 
per share for the same period of 1953, 
and was $24,315,057, or $5.19 per share 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1954. The net income from operations 
after taxes, not including any capital 
gains or losses, for the first six months 
of 1954 was larger than any similar six 
months’ period and for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1954, was the 
largest of any twelve months’ period in 
the Company's history. 

The total volume of _ receivables 
acquired during the six months ended 
June 30, 1954, aggregating $1,186,528,601, 
compared with $1,686,292,146 for the rela- 
tive period of 1953, and was $2,611,857,- 
714 for the twelve months ended June 
30, 1954. 

* . & 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company reported consolidated net earn- 
ings of $1,026,431 for the second quarter 
of 1954, as compared with $955,824 for 
the same period of 1953. Earnings for the 
second quarter amounted to 83¢ per share 
on the 1,242,795 shares outstanding, as 
compared with 77¢ per share for the 1953 
period. 

President George B. Beitzel pointed 
out that second quarter earnings in- 
cluded about 15¢ per share resulting 
from the sale of the Company’s power 
distribution system at Natrona, Pa., and 
also the sale and lease-back of the Com- 
pany’s fleet of tank cars. 
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Container Corp's Florida Plant 
Started Production Recently 


Production has begun at Container 
Corporation of America’s newly com- 
pleted corrugated container plant in 
Fernandina Beach, Florida. Addition of 
the plant at the Fernandina Beach 
property will enable Container Corpora- 
tion to give improved service to Florida’s 
citrus industry and to other box users 
in the south and along the lower east 
coast. 

The new plant is adjacent to Con- 
tainer’s kraft container-board mill and 
will use a part of that mill’s production. 

Utilizing all new, high-speed equipment, 
the container plant will produce and 
fabricate into boxes 50 to 60 million 
square feet of corrugated board a month 
when capacity is reached, E. H. Bixby, 
general manager, says. 

Bixby was formerly assistant general 
manager of Container’s corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping container plant at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Container Corporation first came to 
Fernandina Beach in 1938, when it began 
operation of its newly-built kraft pulp 
mill. A paper machine producing 500 tons 
of kraft container board a day for the 
company’s corrugated container plants 
throughout the country was added in 
1945. Recent installation of new high- 
yield process equipment has greatly in- 
creased the amount of paper making 
fibres obtained from southern pine — a 
conservation measure matched by Con- 


tainer’s annual free distribution of three 
million seedlings. 

Contractor on the new building was 
the S. S. Jacobs Company of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Architects were Norton L. 
Pereira and Associates, Chicago. 


American Enka Plans to Erect 
$1-million Research Building 


American Enka _ Corporation = an- 
nounced that a construction contract had 
been let for the main portion of a new 
$1,000,000 research building adjoining its 
rayon plant at Enka, North Carolina. 
Work on the structure will begin at an 
early date. 

Representing a step forward in the 
company’s continuing emphasis on re- 
search, the new plant will be designed to 
permit construction of additional units 
as required. 


Worlds’ First Helicopter Base 
Building at Fort Eustis, Va. 


An airport designed for the operation 
of helicopters is scheduled to be ready at 
Fort Eustis, Va., on Oct. 5, Brig. Gen. 
Frank S. Besson, Jr., commanding gen- 
eral of the port, has announced. 

The $970,000 heliport, being constructed 
by the McKoy-Helgerson Company of 
Greenville, S. C., resembles an airport. 

However, its two crossing asphalt run- 
ways are only 600 feet long and 90 feet 
wide. They form the spokes for a circular 
taxiway area that resembles a giant 
wheel. The length of the runway is no 


match for a modern jet aircraft landing 
strip, which could measure up to two 
miles. 

Fanning out from the wheel's outer 
circumference are eight circular areas, 
with separate taxiways, called landing 
pads. Helicopters may land or take off 
from a pad or on a runway, Army officers 
said. 

“It is the first [airport] of its kind in 
the world,” said General Besson, who also 
is head of the Army’s Transportation 
Training Command. 

The Army plans to organize companies 
of 100 men each to operate and main- 
tain about twenty helicopters to a com- 
pany. The first company is scheduled to 
arrive at Fort Eustis this fall. 


Turney Wood Products Selects 
Harrison, Arkansas, Site 


Claude H. Turney, president of Tur- 
ney Wood Products, Inc., announced re- 
cently that Harrison is to be the site of 
a new wood products industry devoted 
to the manufacture of laminated trusses, 
wood arches, and other forms of roof 
framing. 

The new plant will be known as the 
Laminated Structures Division of Turney 
Wood Products, Inc., and will specialize 
in the fabrication of oak trusses for 
church construction, 


Heed the rules of democracy that it 
works best from the bottom up. When 
it works well at the community level it 
will function smoothly at the top. 








LOOKING AHEAD 


South Carolina’s economy has 
grown so fast it is a feat merely to 
keep abreast of this growth. But 

. new industry, new business, new 

hom agricultural enterprises need have 

no fear of lacking plenty of firm, dependable electrical energy in the 23-county area served by SCE&G. 

Planning for the future, the SCE&G system has budgeted $62 million for construction of additional 

facilities, 1954 through 1956. Last year $23 million was invested in expanded facilities, including the 

first two units at Urquhart Station, newest and largest steam plant, now with 150,000 KW capacity, 
with an additional 100,000 KW unit to be ready next year. 


Another inducement to new industry is the newly completed pipeline bringing efficient, plentiful 
natural gas to Columbia and Charleston. 


Follow the lead of scores of leading manufacturers who have located in South Carolina for a more 
profitable operation. 


Let us give confidential handling to your inquiries: 


SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 


P. O. Box 390, Columbia, S. C. 
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FOR BETTER LIVING 





a business-managed, tax-paying utility 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





The D. M. Robinson Company, 2436 
South Boulevard, Houston 6, Texas, man- 
ufacturers’ representative has been ap- 
pointed exclusive distributor of Dravo 
Heaters and Industrial Air Conditioners 


for the following counties in the State 
of Texas: Angelina, Austin, Bastrop, 
Brazoria, Brazos, Burleson, Calhoun, 
Chambers, Colorado, Fayette, Fort 
Bend, Galveston, Grimes, Hardin, Har- 
ris, Houston, Jackson, Jasper, Jefferson, 
Lavaca, Lee, Leon, Liberty, Madison, 
Matagorda, Milam, Montgomery, New- 
ton, Orange, Polk, Robertson, San 
Jacinto, Trinity, Tyler, Victoria, Walker, 
Waller, Washington and Wharton. And 
the parishes of Allen, Beauregard, Cal- 
casieu, Cameron and Jefferson Davis in 
the State of Louisiana. 

As distributor, the D. M. Robinson 
Company will sell and service Dravo’s 
complete line of oil and gas fired units. 
These include the “Counterflo,” “Para- 
flo” and Gas Fired suspended type heater 
models, covering a range of capacities 
from 68,000 to 2,000,000 Btu per hour out- 
put. 

@ ° o 

Southern States Distributors, Inc., 
Miami, Florida, has been appointed a 
distributor for Whirlpool Corporation, it 
was announced recently by Whirlpool 
sales manager John M. Crouse. 

President L. E. Murphy, former sales 


manager for Main Line Cleveland, Inc., 
Whirlpool distributor in Cleveland, 
Ohio, heads the new firm, assisted by 
Walter O. Haas, secretary and treasurer. 

Southern States Distributors, Inc., 
will service dealers in 13 southern Flor- 
ida counties. 

o . * 

Appointment of the Sid Menely Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla., as a distrib- 
utor was announced by A. H. Scheffer, 
sales manager for Chambers of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., gas range manufacturer. 

Scheffer said the new distributor will 
handle the entire state of Oklahoma with 
the exception of Beaver, Texas, and 
Cimarron counties. The territory for- 
merly was covered by the Hales-Mullaly 
Company, Oklahoma City. 

. * . 

The Trane Company, manufacturers 
of air conditioning, heating, ventilating 
and heat transfer equipment announces 
that its sales office in Greenville, South 
Carolina has been moved to the Shives 
Building, 644 E. Stone Avenue. 

The telephone number, 5-3911 will re- 
main the same. Mr. R. G. Beck is the 
Trane sales engineer in charge of this 
office. 

. * 

The R. C. Mahon Company, 6565 East 
Eight Mile Road, Detroit, has just com- 
pleted another expansion program to 
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meet the space demands of some of its 
rapidly growing Divisions. The latest 
program added some 130,000 sq. ft. of fac- 
tory space and 20,000 sq. ft. of office 
space. 

The company’s modern plant, all of 
which has been constructed since 1942, 
now provides a total of 1,300,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacturing, fabricating and storage 
space, and 132,000 sq. ft. of office space. 
In addition to this, the Company main- 
tains a sales-engineering office in Chi- 
cago and lists sales representatives in 
ninety-five principal cities throughout 
the country. 

6 * * 

Appointment of the Electrical and 
Mechanical Supply Company, El Paso, 
Tex., as distributor for its complete line 
of gas ranges was announced by A. H. 
Scheffer, sales manager for Chambers of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The new distributor will handle both 
Chambers console ranges and built-in 
cooking units in Southern New Mexico 
and Western Texas, Scheffer said. 

A. E. Hatch is president of Electrical 
and Mechanical Supply. The firm will be 
serviced by Forest N. Hall of Dallas, Tex., 
Chambers western division manager. 

6 e s 


Nineteen new dealers have been ap- 
pointed to sell and service the Michigan 
line of excavator cranes and tractor shov- 
els, products of the Construction Machin- 
ery Division of Clark Equipment Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by 
Clarence E, Killebrew, Clark vice presi- 
dent. 

Appointed to handle both Michigan 
lines are Maykay Equipment and Supply 
Company, Pensacola, Fla.; Machinery and 
Supply Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Stith Equipment Company, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Morgans, Inc., Savannah, Ga.; Berry 
Equipment Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Bardale Equipment, Inc., Kirkwood, Mo., 
and Bert Smith Road Machinery Com- 
pany, Enid, Okla. 

Appointed to handle only the Michigan 
excavator cranes are Tool and Supply 
Company, Washington, D. C., and Quarry 
Supply Company, Miami, Fla. 

Appointed to handle only the Michigan 
tractor shovels are Paving Supply and 
Equipment Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Blanchard Machinery Company, Miami, 
Fla., and Acme Iron Works, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

o e 6 

Highway Machinery & Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., 1724 Altamont Avenue, Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed to sell and 
service the line of fork-lift trucks, strad- 
dle carriers and other materials handling 
equipment manufactured by the Indus- 
trial Truck Division of Clark Equipment 
Company, according to an announcement 
by Walter E. Schirmer, vice-president. 

The dealer will handle Clark products 
in the entire state of Virginia. 

A branch office is located at 425 W. 
Fourth Street, Salem, Va., and a second 
branch office is now nearing completion 
in Norfolk, Va. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Jack H. Walters, Houston district sales 
manager of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company’s Meter and Valve Division 
since 1951, has been named gas products 
manager for the entire division and will 














Jack Walters 


make his headquarters at the company’s 
home office in Pittsburgh, Pa., according 
to Lloyd A. Dixon, Jr., vice president. 
Thomas I. Stacy, a sales engineer in 
the Houston district since 1940, will re- 
place Mr. Walters as district manager. 
Mr. Walters, a native of Shepherd, Tex., 
and graduate of Corrigan, Tex., High 
School, joined Rockwell in 1943 as a sales 
trainee in the Houston office. From 1948 








Tom Stacy 


to 1951 he served as a sales engineer cov- 
ering the Lake Charles, La., area. 

Mr. Stacy joined Rockwell in 1938 after 
graduating from Oklahoma A&M College 
with a B.S. degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. 

After spending two years as a shop 
worker and serviceman at Rockwell's In- 
strument Division plant at Tulsa, Okla., 
he was promoted to sales engineer in the 
Houston district. 

o . s 

The Norfolk and Western Railway an- 
nounced the appointment of W. E. Rob- 
ertson, Jr., as director of civil defense 
for the company. Robertson, who has 
been with the railway since 1914, is as- 
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sistant to the superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

In his new duties he will have direct 
charge of the N. & W.’s civil defense 
program and will work in cooperation 
with local civil defense officers at the 
principal points along the line. 

s s s 

Femco, Inc., electronic manufacturer 
of Irwin, Pa., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Jack Helton as sales engi- 
neer in West Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Mr. Helton will make his headquarters 
in Bluefield, Virginia. 

With Femco since 1950, Mr. Helton was 
formerly a sergeant in the U. S. Air 
Force. He attended radar technical school 
at Boca Raton, Florida. After gradua- 


tion, he worked on aviation radar equip- 
ment. 
e s o 

The following appointments were an- 
nounced by John M. Acee, manager of 
the St. Louis plant of Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., steel distributing or- 
ganization. 

William H. Owens, formerly office 
manager, is now manager of the inside 
sales department. William H. Thomas, 
formerly credit manager, was named 
credit and office manager. 

Owens has been with the company nine 
years, engaged in both sales and office 
administrative work. He will devote his 
entire time to sales activities. Thomas 

(Continued on next page) 
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joined Ryerson in the credit department 
in 1948, and has been credit manager 
since 1952 
” * o 
Edwin H. Engel has joined Follansbee 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, as chief of 
quality control. He is making headquar- 
ters at the mill in Follansbee, W. Va. 
For the past five years Mr, Engel has 
been chief metallurgical engineer and 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of Compania de Acero del Pacifico, 
Huachipato, Chile. Before leaving for 
South America, Mr. Engel spent a year 
in New York City in the planning phase 
of metallurgical engineering for this 
plant. 
& 6 2 


Fenton H. Hutchison, for seven years 
associated with research and production 
operations of the Corrulux Division, 
Houston, Texas, Libbey - Owens - Ford 
Glass Co., and its predecessors, has been 
named assistant to the general sales 
manager, it was announced by Ralph W. 
Burdeshaw, general sales manager. 

Mr. Hutchison, a native Houstonian, 
who attended University of Houston be- 
fore entering the Air Force as an engi- 
neer in World War II, joined the labora- 
tory staff in the infancy of the company 
and has literally grown up with Corru- 
lux as a product. 

ee 

James T. Maher has been appointed 
general Staff Assistant in Public Rela- 
tions, it was announced recently by 
Kerryn King, Director of Public Rela- 
tions of The Texas Company. 

For the past four years, Maher has been 
a member of the public relations depart- 
ment of Cunningham and Walsh, Inc., 
New York City advertising firm, where 
he handled Texaco’s technical and prod- 
uct publicity. 

In his new assignment he will continue 
to publicize Texaco research, products, 
and services. He will be located in the 
company’s New York headquarters. 

a * * 


J. Milton Highfill has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent over plan- 
ning and tool design at TEMCO Aircraft 
Corporation's Dallas, Tex., plant. 

Highfill, formerly a general supervisor, 
has 14 years’ experience in industrial 
planning, production control and sched- 
uling. 

He entered the aircraft industry in 
1940 in production control at Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, San 


Diego, Calif. He later joined Cessna Air- 
craft Company, Wichita, Kans., as a plan- 
ner, then moved to Kansas City, Mo., 
plant of North American Aviation, Inc., 
as supervisor of planning. 


Appointment of Alvin G. Gottschall as 
sales representative for the New Orleans 
district office of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation has been an- 
nounced by C. F. Bingham, director of 
sales for the firm. 

A native of New Orleans, Mr. Gottschall 
is a graduate of Tulane University (B.E. 
in M.F.). Before joining Columbia-South- 
ern, he had been associated with Gulf 
Refining Company for eight years as a 
sales engineer at New Orleans. 

Mr. Gottschall has the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Commander, U.S.N.R., and is a 
member of the Louisiana Engineering 
Society, American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers. 





A new regional sales manager has been 
appointed for the commercial music di- 
vision of Magnecord, Inc., pioneer manu- 
facturer of magnetic tape equipment, it 
was announced by William L. Dunn, pres- 
ident. 

Ralph Bloom will direct sales activities 
in the states of North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida. Previously he 
held sales management positions with 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., radio and 
television division, and the Friden Calcu- 
lating Co. 

* s a 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway announced that Kenneth M. Hal- 
loran was appointed Freight Traffic 
Agent, Chicago, Ill, succeeding T. H. 
Routenberg, resigned. This appointment 
took place last month. 





New Plants 


(Continued from page 16) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Palmetto Rural Tele- 
phone Corp., Inc., Walterboro, received bids 
for erection of headquarters building and 4 
unattended central offe ‘e equipment buildings, 
Proj. SC 512A, throughout state. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Fort Hill Natural 
Gas Authority of South ¢ ‘arolina received low 
bid of $782.566 from Richards and Associa- 
tion, Carrollton, Ga., for transmission mains 
distribution system —— steel pipe — Southern 
Construction Co., Augusta, $479,650, cast iron 
pipe $518,229. 

ANDERSON — Owens-Corning Fiberglass 
Corp. plan addition to plant to cost bet. $1 
million and $1.5 million. 

COLUMBIA — The McPherson Co., 408 S. 
Main St., Greenville, S. C., Archts.-Engrs., re- 
ceived bids for warehouse, bakery and office 
building for Edens Food stores, Inc., Colum- 


bla 
COLUMBIA—Sears, Roebuck & Co.. 
bia, 


Colum- 
received bids for retail store building. 


Stevens & Wilkinson, 157 Luckie St., N.W., 
Atlanta, Archt. 

GREEN WOOD—Mayor received bid of $1,- 
794,000 from Patterson Construction Co., 
Birmingham, for gas transmission and dis- 
tribution system. 

GREEN WOOD—City received bid from G 
L, Patterson & Co., Birmingham, Ala., at 
$670,123 for municipal natural gas system. 

JAMESTOWN—Stntee River Wool Comb- 
ing Co. let contract to Daniel Construction 
Co., Greenville, S. C., for plant to cost approx. 
$3,000,000. Lockwood-Greene Engineers, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Archts.-Engrs. 

LANCASTER—C. & C. Realty Co., Shelby, 
received bid of $33,750 from Davis Mechanical 
Construction Co., Greenville, for heating and 
air conditioning store building for J. C. Pen- 
yo Pog Wooten, Wooten & Crosby, Charlotte, 
Archts. 

TAYLORS — Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Inc., received bids for additions and 
alterations to plant, Nob. No. 53160. Robert 
& Co. Assocs., Atlanta, Ga., Archts. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—Chattanooga Area Milk 
Producers Association, Chattanooga, plans 
addition to plant on Dodson Ave. P. B. Shep- 

herd & Earl C. Smith, Archts. 

CHATTANOOGA—Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Chattanooga, and McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., plan soybean-processing and 
feed-manufacturing plant: approx. cost to be 
several million dollars. a granted for 
$350,000 storage buildin 

CHATTANOOGA- Central Soya Co., Inc., 
and its McMillen Feed Mills Div., ap lied 
for Army permit to construct grain unload- 
ing terminal on Tennessee River, downstream 
from Mouth of Chickamauga Creek, and 
dredge an approach channel. 

MEMPHIS— Major Casket Co. let contract 
to Barnett & Madewell for office and factory 
building. Austin Hall & Norton, Archt. 

MEMPHIS——Memphis Light, Gas & Water 
Division, Walk C. Jones, Jr., received bids 
for two substations—Nos. 2 and 21 


TEXAS 


ABILENE AFB—Corps of Engineers, Fort 
Worth, received bids for aircraft parking 
apron; maintenance hangar aprons and South 
ditch closure. Inv. No. ENG,.-41-443-55-11. 

ATHENS—Olive & Myers Furniture Mfg. 
Co., 2220 Young St., Dallas, plans og 
turing plant. Write: c/o L. E. Skelley, 3518 
Polk St., Houston, Indus. Engr. 

AUSTIN—Charles A. Burton, 19th & Rio 
Grande Sts., Austin, let contract to C. Ben 
Hibbetts, 5001-B Burnett St., Austin, at $57,- 
173 for call office and dry cleaning ney at 
19th & Rio Grande Streets. August Watkins 
Harris, 13 Niles Road, Austin, Archt. 

DALLAS—F. C. Gaines Sales Corp., ¢/o 
Architect, received bid from Campbell Bros., 
5518 Dyer St., for office and warehouse build- 
ing, 2020 Clarendon Drive. 

DALLAS—-Lone Star Gas Co. let contract 
to Hal C. Dyer at $218,660 for remodeling 
gas building, Harwood & Jackson Sts. 
Thomas, Jameson & Merrill, 820 N. Harwood, 
Archt. 

DALLAS—Santa Fe Railroad plans rail- 
road line into Dallas from point just South 
of Sanger. 

DALLAS -—— Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas, receiv bids 
a * Broadway 9 Dial Building at Oates Drive. 

.LAS—Walter Zanes, Walter Zanes, Jr.. 
ota Cleme Funderburg, Central Blvd. & 
Pacific St., let contract to W. H. Wallace, 
2330 Hardwick, at $312,895 for warehouse 
addition. Gill & nacho & Assocs., 1913 San 
Jacinto, Archts.-En 

DENVER CITY — Ts erontier Chemical Co 
plans addition to plant. 

FOSTER AFB—Corps of Engineers, Gal- 
veston, received bids for Post Exchange, 350- 
man theater and dental clinic modification. 
Inv. No. ENG-41-243-55-13. 

GALVESTON — Galveston-Houston Brew- 
eries, Galveston, received bid of $115,000 from 
John Grav Co., 1921 Post Office St., Galveston, 
for remodeling storage rGom into Hospitality 
Room. R. R. Rapp, 417 Stewart Bldg., Gal- 
veston, Archt. 








LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 


QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 


LYNCHBURG, VA. Phone: RE 9-891! Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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GREENVILLE—Max Lale let contract to 
R. C. McKinney, 3907 Johnson St., at $63,900 
for plant expansion and remodeling of Green- 
ville Banner Newspaper. Donald R. Goss, 510 
Chadbourne Bidg., San Angelo, Archt. 

HOUSTON— Associated Oil Field Rentals, 
c/o J. Victor Neuhaus, III, 1728 Bissonnet St., 
Houston, Archt., received bid from T. D. 
Howe Constr. Co., Box 19027, Houston, for 

938 office and warehouse buildings on 
Holmes Road. 

HOUSTON — Dukaine Corp. let contract 
to Pence Construction Corp., Box 226, Bell- 
aire, at $37,800 for building, & E. cor. Wink- 
ler Drive at Hasbrook St. A. Edwards, 
1509-A Cochran St., Archt. -Eng r. 

HOUSTON — Hou-Tex Peanut Co., 1005 

plan 
urgh Plate Glass Co., 


Houston, plans new 
ON — Pitts 
susie plans $400,000 office and warehouse 
facilities, Armour Drive. Milton McGinty, 
‘ h St., Archt. 
ON — Southwestern Bell Tele 
308 Ss. Akard St., Dallas, receiv bids 
for’ mechanical work’ on Overland 2 Dial 
Building. 

KERRVILLE — Kerrville Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. plan bottling plant on Junction 
Highw ay, western entrance to Kerrville. 

RICHARDSON — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let con- 
tract to Buckner & Pittman, P. O.' Box 923, 
for dial ee 

SAN ANTONIO — Alamo Clay Products 
Co., Elmendorf, Texas, received bids for Dis- 
play and Office building, 3220 Howard St., 
San Antonio. Walker & Carrington, 4600 
Broadway, San Antonio, Archts. 

SAN ANTONIO — Finesilver te. Co., 
Cameron & Belvin es. San Antonio, let con- 
tract at $62,368 to Kunz & Trenkelbach, 3805 
S. Gevais St., San Antonio, for addition to 
business building. Clarence Rinard, 1526 
— National Bank Bldg., San Antonio, 
Archt. 

SAN ANTONIO — KCOR, Inc., 
tonio, plans television station on Martinez 
Street. Cerf Ross, Edwin Nicholson Asso- 
ciates, 111 Auditorium Circle, San Antonio, 
Archts, & mer 

SAN ANTONIO -— United Service Auto- 
mobile Association, 1400 Grayson St., 
Antonio, received bid of $53,000 from E. H. 
Conrad, 150 Simpson St., San Antonio, for 
temporary office building. Phelps & Dewees 
& Simmons, and Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, 
342 W. Wocdlawn Ave., San Antonio, Prt os 

SWEETWATER — Texas Industries, Inc.. 
Dallas. to construct $250,000 plant for Tex- 
crete Co. of West Texas. 

WA 810 Aus- 


- Archenhold Realty Co.. 
tin Ave., Waco, let contract to Ed Johnson 
Construction Co., Box 424, Waco, at $92,905 
for alterations to building at 810 Austin Ave. 
Walter Cocke, Jr., & Co., 1507 Franklin Ave., 
Waco, Archts. 

WESI.ACO — City Products Corp., Chi- 
cago, plan new plant for precooling leafy 


hone 


phone Co., 


San An- 


vegetables before loading. 

WEST PORT ARTHUR — Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration received bids for $2,000,000 package 
and grease warehouse. Stone & Pitts, 1872 
Calder Ave., Beaumont, Archts. 

WICHITA FALLS — United Electric Co. 
let contract to C. L. Murphy Construction 
Co., 53O1 Holliday St., for oftice and manu- 
facturing building, Galveston St. Harris & 
Killebrew, 1710 Dayton, Archt. 


VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA — Nestle Co., Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York, Stafford Campbell, Assistant 
Manager of Manufacturing, plan $5,000,000 
instant coffee plant. 

RICHMOND Texas Co., P.O. Box 901, 
Norfolk, plans waterfront terminal at Rich- 
mond. 

ROANOKE—General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., received sub-bids from Walsh 
Constr. Co., 122 E. 42nd St., New York, and 
Wm. Muirhead Constr. Co., E. Trinity ‘Ave., 
Durham, N. C, for work’ on multi-million 
dollar industry control plant. 

ROANOKE — Miller Mfg. Co., 
T. Brady Saunders, Chairman, plan corru- 
gated container plant. New plant will oper- 
ate as Miller Container Corp. Eubank & Cald- 
well, Archts. 


Richmond, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MOUNDSVILLE — National Aniline Div. 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., plans new 
unit at its Moundsville plant. 

NATRIU) Columbia-Southern Chemical 
let contract to Seabright Construction 
.. Wheeling, for Development Building; 
also let contract to Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for Control and Research Laboratory; part 
of $2,500,000 expansion program. 

RAVENSWOOD — Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif., plans two 
fabricating plants— one to cost approx. $66,- 
000,000; and the other to cost $1,734,000. 


Corp. 


CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


yeer used treasfermers te 
cash! Send us a@ description of 
them TODAY. 
Transformers and Colls —_. te 
your specifications. Sead blue 
prints for prompt quetetica. 
TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 
SOLD end REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 
5317 Hetzel St., Cincinnati 27, Ohle 




















6 BEACON DOCK RAMPS 
SURPLUS AND FOR SALE 


5—Model HPK-5X (suitable for railroad 
siding) 


Width 60” 

Length 84” 

Depth 32%” 

Horizontal travel—54” 

Vertical travel—24” 

Weight 32004 

Motor 1 HP, 220/440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 


Control four push button station with 
electric solenoid. 


staties power Vickers full hydraulic power 
pack, 


1—Model HPK-3 (suitable for truck dock) 
Width 60” 

Length 72” 

Depth 32%” 

Horizontal travel-- 

Vertical travel- _ 

Weight 24004 

Motor 1 HP, 220/440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 


Control four push button station with 
electric solenoid. 


—s power Vickers full hydraulic power 
pack. 


Write No. 9810 
c/o MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 














SEPTEMBER NINETEEN 


AVAILABLE 
INDUSTRIAL SITE 


East Tennessee 
Dayton 


All or part of 194 acres, approximately 
1 mile frontage, Southern Railway main- 
line Cincinnati-Miami and New Orleans. 
River transportation New Orleans and 
Pittsburgh. Adjacent South's fastest 
growing markets; Chattanooga 39 miles, 
Knoxiville 85, Atlanta 158. On U. S. 
Highway 27 through to Canada and 
Miami. Ample labor, TVA power, 5 year 
waiver of taxes. Contacts confidential. 
Booklet on request, Address: 


Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
Box 9, Dayton, Tennessee. Phone 80. 








10° Betts vertical boring mill 2 
heads 

+4 Cincinnati plain Miller high 
tried Lima drive, table 

62" x 762", 

36" x 36" x 14° Cincinnati 
belted motor drive, 3 
excellent. 

28" Gould & Eberhardt shaper, 
Factory motor drive, vise. 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 


1032 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


laner 
eads, 





PIPE COMPANY inc. 
_ FORMERLY 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 
OWE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
Seamless and Welded 4" to 26” 0.0. 
All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Specialty large sizes. 
Cutting — Threading — Flanging — | 
Fittings — Valves. all 
Call GEdney 9030077 : 











GOOD USED TANKS 


TENN., 8.C., FLA., ARK., GA., VA. 
5—17,300 GAL. 2” THICK, PRESSURE. 
4—OIL TANKS 8,000 to 16,400 GALS. 
8—RAIL CAR TANKS 8,000 & 10,000 GAL. 

TANKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


THE LESTAN CORP. ROSEMONT, PENNA. 





FOR SALE 
COMPLETE HOSIERY MILL 

Complete with 20 B-5 Seott & Williams automatic 
machines with rubber to attachment and also reverse 
plate with Southern Mill Equipment metal drying 
forms, All knitting machines are rebuilt. The dry 
ing forms are as good as new. The building is brick 
and with metal rooms on the side. The floors are 
concrete with 2500 sq. ft. of floor space. Plenty of 
acreage for expansion. Labor cheap and plentiful, 
Bright business orem ts. Price chea 

HOSIERY MILL, INC. 

P. O. Box 2 Condram, 8. C. 














FOR SALE 
lete ine Ba pay Piast 
& x ean 190" kil 
a2" x 16", Me : "ee and 24" x ir crushing rolls. 
S'x "50" and 6° x 40° dryers. 
New Dryers—Kiins—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt sanere & crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube Mills. 
W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., $0 Breed S¢., N. Y. 








@ Business Opportunity Wanted 


Manufacturers’ Agent wants accounts on 
commission basis. Experienced, capable 
office end, engineer, estimator, etc. Leads 
desired if available. Write P. O. Box 731, 
Columbia, S. C. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless ‘be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FIFTY-FOUR 


WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
if 


MOTORS-GENERATORS-TRANSFORMERS 
New 


ond Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1H.P. to 2500 H.P. 


®. ©. BOX $1, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 








WANTED—Surplus Machinery 


Pulverizers, Filters, Mixers, Screens, 
Ball and Tube Mills, Tanks 
above machines available 


?. ©. Bex 1361. Chereh St. Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Rotary Dryers, 
Advise if plant with 




















Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchiiects and Engin cores 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN ® ENGINEERS @ CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Appraisals 
Management 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Trafic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges— High ways— Airports 
Industrial pandings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels, Boats ana Floating Equipmenr 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. HARVEY, LA 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢@ 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Industrial Plant Dev and Desi 


ferent 
Roads, Bridges, “aad Railroad Faciliti 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET GALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Ben W. Hophsns CONSULT. TANTS W. Terry Feud 
INVESTIGATIONS IGN EPORTS APPRAISALS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL ee MUNICIPAL 


ALINGER BLDG., SUITE 216 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 
Bewerage, Sewage and Water Tr Streets and Pavements, and 
Airports, me ~ ine a Reports — Plans — Supervision 








Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 
ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 


906 Veopie gee Bldg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Branch fee. 
7l1l West 
Richmond 20V Virginie 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
TraMc Problems 
Industrial Plants 
Railroads 
Bubways 
Power Plants 


150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 11. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS. Far sae 
DISPOSAL, Ave RAISALS, VALU 
TIO REPORTS 
1303 ciuisens . Southern National 
Rank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consaltine E , 





Bridges, Structures and Report, 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 
Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Callf. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnelis 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings-—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Piant Layout 
Design —Investigation—-Quantity Survey 
1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
Investigations — Reports --- Design 
rement —- Field Engineering 

Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery 8t., 
San Francisco 5, California 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 





} a. ‘ R. 
4 5 


and Chemists 





RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


62 





MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Complete professional services for plan- 
ning, design and supervision of con 
struction of industrial plants, highways, 
airports, housing, sanitary sewers and 
waterworks, and related facilities, 

Rochester, Va.-—Jackson, Miss. 
College Pack, Md.—Harrisburg, Pa, 





WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Se-verage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
tmprovements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, til. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street New York 
3 William Street Newark 

Fidelity Phila’ Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Developmest 

Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North 12th St. Tolede 2, Ohie 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Sridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 





Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoft 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Structures, Foundations 


Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 55 Liberty Street 


Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Bridges, 
Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Buildings, Reports, 
Investigations, Consultations. 


111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
CS. i g FE. 2 7 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
E. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed ere of All Types, 


Foundations, and Structures. 
1004 Baltimore Kens City 6, Me. 








SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS anp 


& 


CONSTRUCTORS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





First RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA QE 
Specialists for the Southeast in 
economic analyses, market sur- 
veys, special business studies. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MIAMI 





RAPID ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Specialists in the application of 
Direct Current Power Supplies for 
Research @ Development © Production 


2880 MIDDLETOWN RD. 


NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, ladustrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal. Brass, 
Copper. Bronze, Al um, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


408 Jobnston Ave, JERSEY CITY, W. 3. 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 


General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Consractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 


General Contractors 
FOUNDATION BORINGS 
For Engineers and Architects 
Jaeksonville. Florida 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE @ WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 











SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
PRODUCT EVALUATION 
CONSULTING SERVICE 
LABORATORY TESTING 
LITERATURE SURVEYS 
39-A Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C. 


ARCHITECTS! 
CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month. For further details write: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 





GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
Structural and Plate Steel Fabricators 


Open capacity for quick delivery now available. We solicit 
your inquiries for Steel Fabrication and Warehouse Steel 
Products. Let us figure your jobs .. . Large or Small. 


Contact us at either New Orleans or Knoxville 


P.O. Box 867, New Orleans, La. P.O. Box 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phone—Express 2761 Phone 4-8601 














A NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 


Complete with fittings. Shop fabricated to support any interior 
pipe and insulation for any hot or cold fluid, vapor or chemical. 


WATER-TIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 


P. O. Box 12211, Houston 17, Tex. OR P. O. Box 2181, Atlanta |, Ga. 











Ornamental and Industrial 


Moxa PERFORATED 
cov . METALS 


We carry a large stock for 
DIXDG 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, MY. 








PERFORATED METALS: 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 
illustrated are only a few of the many you 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 
we are always pleased to quote on original Si 
designs or special work of any kind. 

For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 
4%” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 
on Diamond Architectural Grilles. 

Send us your blueprints. We are equipped 
to fabricate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 42 Whivecerrs rc, PENNA. 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. HIGHEST 
Consult Your Classified Telephone Directory. QUALITY 





Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
@ BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENINESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 te 2000 tons per month. 














POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS =—— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








NOENNEE x crawl aiine se oeeis 20 Engines 


an ere ern 58 Pipe (Cast Iron) ............. 60 












mecheete So aos. . ook cs cece Flooring (Steel) ............. 24, 56 Pipe PORNG 6k loi hens os cee 22 


Asphalt Paint ................. Galvanizing ........... 15, 16, 53, 60 Port Facilities .............. 39, 40 





eldees: ib os. wecccselsiss 16, 19,63 Grating (Steel) .............. 24,56 Professional Directory ....... 62, 63 





Buildings (Steel) ............ 59, 65 Gunite Contractors ............ 65 Railroad ...............-.-055 21, 23 






Business Consultants .......... 2,62 Lumber (Creosoted) ......... 22, 63 Screens ........-.... eee ceeees 63 








Business Machines ............ 4 Lumber (Salt Treated) Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) .... 








Sites (Industrial) 
12, 16, 21, 23, 51, 54, 57 


cee ECO ae eens 62 Machinery (New .and Second- 








Concrete (Lightweight 





Steel Fabricating ...... 13, 16, 19, 63 


DOUCHE). cise i ies 






Steel Products 
6, 13, 14, 52, 53, 64, 67 





Constructors ................ 62, 63 Masonry Units ................ 55 



















COMNGOE cre S Metals (Non-Ferrous) 


Steel (Stainless) .............. 64 


Cranes (Overhead) ........... Paint (Asphalt) 





bree e teens 20 Structural Steel ....13, 16, 19, 63, 64 


Doors (Rolling Steel) ........ Perforated Metals 





Pe eo a 63 Tanks and Towers .........8, 13, 22 






Dredging Contractors ......... 62 Petroleum Products ........... 17 Telephone Service ............. 47 


Se rs 62, 63 Piling, Poles, etc. (Cresoted) 22, 63 Water Supply ............ sa 


: ) 
STEEL Guid delivery 


BARS—corbon & clloy,hotrolied  SHEETS—hot & cold rolled, mony Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York * Boston * Philadelphia 


& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & coatings. Charlotte, N. C. * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo * Chi- 
for axles, etc, 



















ittctindeiti edited: Se Milwaukee ¢ St. Louis « Los Angeles * San Francisco * Spokane « Seattle 


STRUCTURALS — beams, chan- structural, 
nels, angles, etc. 
REINFORCING—bors & access. 
PLATES—Many types including, BABBITT METAL 
abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Way 
Safety Plate, etc. MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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“GUNITE™ 
SOLVES STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 


Tough, versatile, durable for difficult 
construction and restoration. “GUNITE”"— 
pneumatically applied sand and cement—is 
placed direct, conforms to any shape 
specified. Get “GUNITE”— the most practical 
construction material since 1912— 

adapted to your toughest problems by 
“GUNITE” Associates, Inc. 


“GUNITE”’ ASSOCIATES. Ine. 
GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE! THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
= 


_—, \ 


Miami, Florida ae We Atlanta, Georgia 
7541 N.E. 3rd Place 1013 Bouldercrest Dr., S.E. 


Affiliate of BAILEY-LEWIS-WILLIAMS 








BUILDINGS 


They Offer You Most 
At Less Cost 


Custom Built You can get an ALLIED STEEL custom built build- 


Low Initial Cost ing for almost every purpose. Constructed of 
standard sections, the completed job costs less be- 


Lowest Maintenance cause there’s no wastage of material. ALLIED 


100% Salvage 


STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 

earning the user a much lower insurance rate. For 
WRITE FOR ALLIED'S ‘ ’ ’ ‘ +o 90 

NEW NO. 200 CATALOG an economical, durable, most anne ive eulaings 

Experience and sound buy ALLIED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 


engineering are the best when desired. 
foundation for steel 


buildings. Consult 


ALLIED STEEL before FEL PR DUCTS CORP 
you buy! M 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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ABELL-HOWE CO. 
Agency——Lund & Willett 


AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Advertising Agency 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Agency—Advertising Engineers 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL CORPORATION ... 20 
Agency—The Buchen Co, 


— BRIDGE DIV., U. S$. STEEL 
Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS ...... <oea0 ae 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 47 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS .. 59 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 


ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY . 
Agency—-Lowe & Stevens, Inc. 


—B— 


BAKER, INC., MICHAEL, JR. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency—-Jones & Brakely, Inc. 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency—Gordon A. Pihl & Associates 


BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
Agency——Horton-Noyes Co. 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 13 
Agency —Aubrey, Finley, Marley & Hodgson 


ee 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & mous ew mee 
Agency—-Russell T, Gray, Inc. 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. . 


CONNORS STEEL DIV. ° 
Agency—-Robert Luckie & Co. 


CUB HOSIERY MILL, INC. 


—D— 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC 

DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. ... 

DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 

DAYTON (Tenn.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 61 
DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. coccccee 68 
Agency—Frederick B. Garrahan 


DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


— 
ELECTRIC & UIPMENT CO. 
Agency harles R. Rumrill Co. 


say pied aye Sonmpeats 
Agency-—-S. C. 


EPPINGER AND aie couse 


— 
FIRST RESEARCH CORP. OF FLORIDA .... 63 
Agency—August Dorr Advertising, Inc. 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM ............. 61 
Agency- -Shaffer-Brennan- Margulis Advtg. 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. ............ 62 
Agency —Vietor A. Smith 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


66 


— 
one (ALA.) COMMITTEE OF 35 .... 
Agency—J. Howard Allison Co. 
GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co. 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 


GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY . 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY . 
GLAZER STEEL CORP. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 


**GUNITE"’ ASSOCIATES, INC. 65 
Talley Embry Advertising ‘Agency 


Agency— 


‘iil 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY ... 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 

HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 

HEINEKEN, W. P. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
Agency—-G. M. Basford Co. 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELS ....... eee 


a 
INDUSTRIAL Pr Seow CORP. 
Agency— 


daniiateines finns MACHINES . 
Agency—Cecil & Presbry 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 


at ae 
KERRIGAN IRON wom INC. 
Agency. P. Clark, Inc. 


KINNEAR MFG. CO. e° 
Agency——-Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


LESTAN CORP. 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency ~—~Anderson, Inc. 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. ... 
METALPLATE CO. 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


eo eee 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 


NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Jaap-Orr Co. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—-Houck & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE PORTS 
AUTHORITY 


NO. 9816 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency—Barnett & Barnett 


—_—P— 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 
ee +s peceanepessde HALL & 


PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, BRUCE ......... 
Agency—Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


P. nt BOX 731 


BOX 1351 
ae Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 


sosilioe 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS ... 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


an 


RADER ENGINEERING CO. ........... 
RAPID ELECTRIC CO. 
Agency—Sanger-Funnell, 
as STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
RESALE DEPARTMENT . 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 62 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 
eo. COMPANY coccescceoccccs OO 
Agency—Fuller & Smith’ & Ross 
RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL . 
RYERSON & SON, INC., 


J. 
Agency—Calkins & eet Asiscs 
McClinton & Smith 


Inc. 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—-Calkins & Holden 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising Agency 


SCOVIL MFG. CO. . 
Agency—Robotham & Peck, “Inc. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 7. COMPANY 
Agency—The Caples ( 


SNARE CORP., nabenen, occcesccccecce 


soem CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 
Agency—Tobias & Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 

ay aa peqecrttespenneied AGGREGATE 
Agency—Cabeil "Eanes, Inc. 

SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 
Agency—Paxson Advertising, Inc. 

SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


—T— 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV. . 14 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT =. 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 
onsiliiain 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND.. 


U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency—-H, B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 


U. S$. STEEL CORP. 14, 1 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


—_—Vv— 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 


VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 63 


—_—w— 


WATERTIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT... 
WATSON & HART .... ee 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 
WIGHT & CO. . rere ee 
WILEY & WILSON ...........0000- 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION ...... 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associate: 
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Then Republic Steel’s research and develop- 
ment engineers, using the architect’s sketches, 
work out the fabricating details of his design. 


The exact shape of the stainless steel panel 
is presented in a sample for approval. 


The lightweight, efficient, speedily erected 



























































HERE’S HOW ARCHITECTS HELP BUSINESS LEADERS 
design the most efficient buildings of today 


@ First, the men, whose vision is expanding 
America’s industry and commerce, approve 
their architect’s recommendation for curtain 
walls of ENDURO Stainless. These embody the 
construction advantages of today’s technology. 


curtain wall is probably the most distinctive 
building feature of this century. And stainless 
has proved to be the most enduringly beauti- 
ful and corrosion-free metal for curtain walls. 
The most recent of today’s beautifully 
designed commercial buildings, that will have 
spandrels of ENDURO, is the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratory at Pittsburgh. 


Republic’s well-equipped, fast set-up for 
working with architects and builders on the 
design of ENDURO Stainless wall panels is 
typical of 


REPUBLIC’S 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


4 Making the finest steels 
possible, in the world’s 
widest range; 


@ Recommending to you the 
most exact specification to 
suit your needs (because 
we have this wide range); 


3 Following up with metallur- 
gical field service to insure 
your greatest benefit from 
the use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS 


Seven of eight Mahon Power Operated Rolling 
Steel Doors installed in track openings of a 
Diesel locomotive service shop. In addition to 
these, five Mahon Automatic Underwriters’ 
Labeled Rolling Steel Fire Doors are installed 
in openings of interior walls. Rock Island Lines, 
Archts. & Engrs., S. N. Nielsen Co., Gen. Contr 


Manvally, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


In the Diesel locomotive service shop, illustrated below, all track entrance 
openings are fitted with Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel Doors. In 
this particular type of opening, and in thousands of other openings where 
door operating space is a critical factor, no other type of door so fully 
meets the requirements— because, Rolling Steel Doors in operation occupy 
no usable space inside or outside the opening . . . their vertical roll-up 
action permits use of floor space to within a few inches of the door curtain 
on both sides. And, there are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to 
interfere with crane handling adjacent to door openings. A Mahon 
electrically operated, quick-opening, quick-closing Rolling Steel Door will 
save valuable space and valuable time in any type of opening. In addi- 
tion, Mahon Rolling Steel Doors are permanent—their all-metal construction 
assures a lifetime of trouble-free service and maximum protection against 
intrusion and fire. When you select a Rolling Steel Door, check specifica- 
tions carefully . . . you will find extra-value features in Mahon doors—for 
instance, the galvanized steel material, from which the interlocking curtain 
slats are rolled, is chemically cleaned, phosphated, and treated with 
a chromic acid solution to provide paint bond, and the protective coating 
of synthetic enamel is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. You 
will find other quality materials and design features in Mahon doors 
that add up to a greater over-all dollar value. See Sweet's Files for 
complete information including Specifications, or write for Catalog G-55. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan @ Chicago 4, Illinois @ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Munufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 

Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 
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AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 
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